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Give the Public 
it Wants. 


By The Editor. 


ARRODS produced this issue of the REVIEW. 
‘““ Some months ago’’—wrote someone in the 
D.I.A. Journal of July 19g29—“‘ the great English 
public that feeds on the thirty-two-page Sunday 
papers were slightly stirred by finding on three successive pages 
an advertisement of Messrs. Harrods. They were infinitely 
better reading than most advertisements, being written by no 
lesser authors than Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, and Arnold 
Bennett, each giving his reasons for declining the offer that 
they should “ write’’ up Harrods. Both the invitation and the 
replies were peculiarly instructive—concerning the psychology 
of Big Business and the function of the author—but there was 
one implication that made some of us fairly rub our eyes. 
Harrods had justified their invitation by the claim that, as they 
employed the best artists, designers, architects, and craftsmen, 
so also they needed the finest writers to make known their wares 
to the world. This could hardly be passed over, and THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW asked very pertinently : who were these 
living artists and designers, and why, instead of the work of 
living English artists, the rooms of Harrods were full of repro- 
ductions ? The reply of Harrods was the reply so familiar to 
our ears—that it was not the business of a big store to create 
taste but to meet a demand, etc. And later on their architect 
admitted that it might be difficult to sell the work of ‘‘ artists 
of repute.” 

In pursuing this inquiry the REVIEW next ap- 
proached the other great English furnishing houses to 
find whether Harrods were unique in their point of 
view. 

It became only too clear, however, that Harrods’ 
architect was merely voicing the general commercial 
opinion of England. 

But. oddly enough, the Contin- 
ent thinks otherwise. Everyone 
knows what the French and 
German stores have been doing 
in the way of collaborating 
with artists; in Sweden, too, it 
is an old game, which men like 
Mr. Sachs, the head of Nordiska 
Companiet, the Harrods of Sweden, 
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have been playing for years, as he described in a recent 
article! Nobody seemed to know why it hadn’t been done 
in England. ‘“‘ We should like to do it,” said the sales 
managers, ‘‘ but English people are so conservative.” 

Then, in an article called STORE, BUYER, MAKER, Mr. 
Gordon Stark discussed the difficulties, and as a result of 
much correspondence suggested that it might be of use to 
the stores, or the manufacturing firms, or both, “ to be 
given the means of getting into touch with the people in 
this country who today are doing something notably worth 
doing ’’—the artists. 

““T would like to persuade the Editor of THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL REVIEW,” he goes on, “to publish a list of such 
people for reference, together with samples of their individual 
work.”’ And the Editor thereupon promised to do it if the 
stores and manufacturers would undertake to consider the 
work of likely men. 

To do them justice they took kindly to the idea, so here 
and now we fulfil our obligation by presenting Harrods and 
the other great furnishing houses, not to mention the archi- 
tects and the public, with a record of living English artists 
and their achievements in the field of decoration. Their 
names are printed on page 301. 

Of this issue the piéce de resistance is the Competition. 
Particulars may be found on pages 281, 282, and 302. The 
conditions are framed in such a way that the competitor will 
be doing something calculated to appeal to the intelligent 
public, to the people who matter in the big decorating firms, 
and to- the manufacturers, and the Editor has arranged to 
have the winning design carried out and put on exhibition at 
Waring and Gillow’s showrooms. Various people—especi- 
ally Lord Waring—have helped to 
make this possible. 

This may be a small— but 
we believe that after due 
reflection intelligent people will 
see that it is not a useless— 
step towards the so desirable 
rapprochement between artist, 





1 The Big Store in Sweden (THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL REVIEW, October 1929). 





manufacturer, and retailer. If it works, as we hope, several 
good ends will be served. 

1. The idea of collaboration between artists—by whom 
are meant architects, painters, sculptors, furniture and 
carpet designers ; in fact, any and every product of the breed 
—is made an essential part of the programme. 

2. By this means at least two or three good modern 
designs will be put in the hands of the manufacturers. 
The artists selected by the winning competitor will be 
asked to work out designs for the furniture, rugs, curtains, 
wallpapers, light fittings, etc., indicated in the winning 
scheme, and these will be made by certain of the best 
English manufacturers. 

The various parts will then be assembled at Waring and 
Gillow’s in the room carried out from the winning design, 
and put on exhibition in what is probably as good a place 
as you could find in London for selling works of the kind. 


It is hoped that this will be only the first of many similar 
experiments. Provided, of course, people agree that the 
ideal of rapprochement between artist, manufacturer, and 
retailer is a good one. But do they really? The artists, with 
suitable reservations, appear to think it a laudable aim, even 
if they are not disposed to exert themselves, irritating 
people that they are, with none of the reforming gusto of 
our eminent Victorian forbears. As for the people who run 
our big furnishing depots, their service in the cause, if up 
to now confined to the lip or the advertisement page, has a 
bona-fide air which it would be an act of profound scepticism 
to call in question. 

All the same, despite protestations of goodwill on both 
sides, practically nothing is done. Nothing will be done 
until somebody does something! The great work which 
William Morris took up, the work which was so hopelessly 
misunderstood by his followers, and perhaps only _half- 
divined by himself, has still to be finished: To civilize 
the machine, to bend this organism of steel to a human 
shape, to make it a fit companion of the community, to 
use it not as a power of incalculable destruction—a mad 
elephant of Coketown more malignant and more dangerous 
than the monsters of the Mousterian period—but to use it 
as a friendly beast of beauty, energy, and resource. 

In the verdant field of interior decoration which today 
the wheels of the machine are busy turning into a bog, 
there is only one thing we have all got to agree about: that 
somehow or other the arts of interior decoration are 
necessary—necessary as arts. 

If it were simply a case of each man employing his own 
artist this essay might end now. But it isn’t. Between us 
and the artist there is a great big black manufacturer, and 
on top of him a middleman in the shape of a retailer, who 
in his most highly organized form is the Big Store. It is 
possible to magnify the sinister influence of these wicked 
uncles, but it would be silly to pretend they don’t matter. 
The artist is the man who wants to make things for us, and 
the wholesaler and retailer have come to an arrangement by 
which they “‘ make” and “‘ distribute ’’ without the aid of 


the artist ; for, to put it bluntly, the “ artists’’ they employ 
are not artists, but draughtsmen, and pretty poor draughts- 
men, too. (The whole idiotically funny story of these strange 
birds is described in the official report on DESIGN IN THE 
COTTON INDUSTRY, which is reviewed on page 305 of this 
issue.) By building up a vast connection with the public, 
the retailer and the manufactu. er have cut out the artist. 
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GIVE THE PUBLIC WHAT IT WANTS. 


Let us look at the question from the only point of view 
that is any use—the business one. 

The Business Man is currently regarded either as the 
bloated capitalist or as the poor man’s friend. If we have 
got to think of him at all it seems sensible to regard him as 
an ordinary sort of person, not overburdened with intelli- 
gence, and not averse to doing somebody else a good turn 
provided it doesn’t interfere with his profits. 

It seems sensible to take this point of view because we 
know it to be the right one. Besides, are we not, many of 
us, business men ourselves ? And are we bloated capitalists ? 

Well, then, these dear, silly, well-intentioned business 
men have one or two well-established views. Of these, 
easily the most popular is the one apparently invented by 
the late Mr. A. W. Gamage : 


GIVE THE PUBLIC WHAT IT WANTS. 


Which looks easy, but isn’t as easy as it looks. 

As every caterer knows, the public is inarticulate, doesn’t 
demand anything. What the public in fact does, is to make a 
selection from supply. The public chooses what it likes best 
from a selection of wares. But what sort of selection has 
the public got to choose from? Here, indeed, is the whole 
crux of the matter. If Jones goes to a restaurant and chooses 
roast pork out of a possible choice of roast pork or cutlet 
toad-in-the-hole, it doesn’t follow that Jones wants roast 
pork; it merely means that he prefers it to C.T.I.H. He 
might, and probably would, prefer chicken en casserole. 

The slogan ‘“‘ Give the public what it wants” therefore 
resolves itself into ‘‘ Stick to the best sellers,’’ and here there 
is a subtle difference, for in ‘‘ Stick to the best sellers ’’ there 
is an implicit assumption that selling is a gamble; ‘‘ Give 
the public what it wants”’ implies that you know what it 
wants, which isn’t true. ‘‘ Selling decoration” is, in fact, 
a gamble. Anything quite unexpected may turn out to be a 
best seller . . . . even the modern movement if it were 
properly staged. 

Now, in England, the furnishing firms have found as far 
as they have experimented that the period styles are the 
best sellers. Therefore, from the business point of view 
which we have agreed to accept, they are perfectly right to 
sell period-style decoration. It is a sound game. 

But how sound a game is it? That is just the question 
that has got to be decided. 

There is one very good reason why it isn’t going to be 
nearly sound enough in the future. Abroad, sales managers 
even quicker and astuter than our own, if that is possible, 
have got hold of something good. This is not a vague 
supposition; it is a very hard and very cold fact. The 
people on the Continent have discovered that there are 
ways of ensuring best sellers. Our method of sticking to 
the stuff that has proved its selling quality has one serious 
snag: best sellers don’t remain best sellers. The period 
styles have period publics, and even now Queen Anne and 
Tudor are wobbling, much to the dismay of all honest 
salesmen. 

The Continental idea is to take the name of somebody 
with ability and to make a reputation for it, in the way 
that the name of a novelist is made. This method has 
one great advantage: it turns a name into a best seller, 
and that name, with proper nursing, will remain of selling 
value for years. 

It is surprising that the big furnishing people haven't 
yet tumbled to the tremendous advantages of names over 
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styles. Actually the idea is not new to them, but with 
typical English thrift they have hesitated—indeed, refused— 
to employ individual names lest the NAME should demand 
a higher fee next time and thus put up the price of the 
article. This policy is called penny wise and pound foolish, 
one of the besetting sins of our great and ridiculous 
nation. 

If these people botliered about anything, which, being 
English men-of-business, they naturally don’t; if they lived 
anywhere outside a suburb, or if they mixed with anybody 
besides dear old Jones in the train, and topping old Robinson 
on the links; if they would just listen to conversations 
even in the strange places where they are in a position to 
hear them, they would learn enough to teach the British 
Decoration trade a lesson. The publishers have discovered 
all about NAMES, and so have the art dealers. The 
furnishing trade abroad has learnt all about NAMES. 
There is money in NAMES. Make a man’s NAME and 
you are making the biggest of all selling points. Why 
worry if Stagger and Blunder snap it up—there’s always 
more where that came from, even if it came from Stagger 
and Blunder. 

Consider for a moment, a NAME. For years we in the 
architectural world have heard about Lalique. Lalique 
here, Lalique there; glass—Lalique; light—Lalique. To- 
day the NAME Lalique has filtered into the drawing-rooms 
of Kensington and Berkeley Square. Portly dowagers pick 
up little bits of glass and whisper ‘“ Lalique ’’ in the voice 
they employ to their bookmaker when they have been 
given a red-hot tip for a 100 to 1 chance by the permanent 
wave artiste. And all the time British glass groans and 
moans of its hardships. Invent a few Laliques, British 
glass, and there shall be no moaning at the club bar. And 
other names are drifting into the drawing-rooms. 

This year people will go to Sweden and learn still more 
names. 

Do you not see, O furnishers, how dangerous this is to 
you? It means that the machine is assuming an identity. 
A foreign identity. 

The not-too-knowledgeable rich, your most valued clients, 
bow to the snobbery of a name, and reputations are being 
made abroad with which the rich of all countries are 
becoming acquainted. They want those names. But can 
you see the lady who breathed “ Lalique ”’ in a thrilling 
whisper, leading enthusiastic visitors to an armchair and 
hissing “‘ Maple & Company ”’? 

We are well aware of the derision which these remarks 
will arouse in certain preposterous bosoms. But to the 
people who say it can’t be done, there is a very simple 
answer. It is already being done. Abroad, furnishing 
houses identical in every particular with our own, combine, 
as a matter of good business, cheaper with more precious 
departments where the work of well-known artists in 
furniture, glass, etc., is sold; and they make it their 
business to see that the NAMES of these artists are in 
the forefront of the battle. 

But that isn’t the end of the story. These great English 
furnishing houses who explain to you if you like to inquire 
how impossible it is to link up with the artist—difficult 
fellow, very difficult—are practising in their foreign 
branches what they preach here as impossible; they 
are employing good foreign artists and selling their 





? Look also at the Cotton Industry. 


products. And not only are they employing them abroad, 
they are actually importing their work into the English 
stores, where it is sold as something rather special by Bonk, 
the well-known Slombonian painter. 

Which just shows how impossible the whole idea is! 

It is not to be expected that every producer of furnish- 
ing will see the point. But surely there ought to be one 
intelligent man capable of grasping its implications : of seeing 
that the advantages outweigh the drawbacks. 

He will also see that it is a great mistake to treat the 
architect as a dangerous wild beast. Most architects don’t 
really want to do decoration, which is the feminine side of 
a masculine job. What they do want more badly than 
words can say is an artists’ depot ; not a depot holding just 
one little artist, nor a depot holding a number of ill-paid 
draughtsmen, but a depot where the actual work of a dozen 
good men—painters, furniture-, carpet-, fabric-, wallpaper- 
designers—could be shown to their clients. There ought to 
be one big furnishing house ready to give this service to the 
architect and the public—the rich public who want NAMES. 

If there isn’t, the artists will have to organize themselves 
into a sort of united artists party with a central showroom, 
perhaps on the lines of Mr. Roger Fry’s Omega workshop, 
where their stuff can be seen and bought. 

This is obviously the ideal method, but it is also the most 
difficult.1_ If necessary it will have to be done, but how 
wasteful to create a new organization when there are half 
a dozen suitable ones waiting to do the job. Financial 
backing would have to be found, and these are difficult days. 

But perhaps it will be found ; perhaps some rich, practical 
and far-sighted pioneer is reading these words. 

If he is, it would be a mistake for him to run away with 
the idea that we are advocating what Mr. John Betjeman 
calls the Awf’lly Modern Movement. There is no need to 
be bound to any school of thought—mechanist, Tottenham 
Court Hotspur, or Mr. Raymond Mortimer’s école des 
Cocottes. As Lord Beaverbrook would say, we are above 
party. What we do advocate is the employment of the 
expert, a very old business dodge. And the expert in this 
particular line of art—decorative, industrial, commercial, 
call it what you will—is the artist. Let us call him in, and 
let us get him to tell us what we ought to have. 

It is all, no doubt, extremely unimportant. If man has 
only been going as a civilized creature for six thousand 
years, his achievements are pretty startling when you think 
of Senatore Marconi switching on the lights of Sydney from 
his yacht in the Mediterranean. In the long run everything 
will come right. Naturally! But in the meantime you 
and I have to live the mess, and it is an infernal nuisance 
to live in. What is so silly is that we know how to put 
it right while being impotent to do so. For the power is 
in the hands of lots of little men who like a mess. If some 
super-Marconi could switch on the light of reason in Sydney, 
in Manchester, in Montreal, Glasgow and London, what fun 
there would be. 

And there you are, all you big furnishers, with money, 
means, opportunity, organization, the power to switch on 
the light. At a word from you it will come floating into 
our gloomy London drawing-rooms. Step forward, kind 
sits, and give the public what it wants. Give us our 
artists’ depot. 





1 It was discussed at length by Mr. Paul Nash in his article ‘‘ Modern 
English Furnishing ” (THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, January 1930). 
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An OVERMANTEL 
PICTURE for a boudoir, 
painted by MARY ADSHEAD. 


Three Views. 


I. ‘The Man of the 


World. 


Sir Lawrence Weaver wrote this article for the REVIEW 
before he died. It represents the considered judgment of 
aman of unrivalled experience, and the fact that he did not 
live to see its publication lends peculiar weight to the 
things he says, at any rate in the eyes of those who 
knew him. It is a general statement of his views put 
forward with the convincing common sense which was his 
special gift—Eb. 


HATEVER view the individual may take on the 

issue of modernism versus tradition in the design, 

whether of buildings or of things of common use, 

it is clear that modernism is here and has to be 
reckoned with. So many men, whose grasp of traditional 
design is unquestioned, whose taste is of a recognized sound- 
ness, have welcomed modernism as an authentic movement 
of the esthetic mind of the day, that it can no longer be dis- 
missed as pose or notoriety-hunting. I am not precisian 
enough to define modernism successfully, but it is common 
ground that it seeks to replace the definite historical forms of 
one century and another by forms and decorations logically 
developed from the facts of modern construction with novel 
materials, in building, and from mechanical mass production, 
in things of common use. The expert in styles may see in 
one type of modern decoration an echo of Cambodia, and 
in another a reminiscence of Ur of the Chaldees, but such 
ultimate derivations do not vitiate the claims of modernism 





to be modern. The broad distinction is between the reproduc- 
tion of forms that are obviously of Imperial Rome or James 
This or George That or Louis the Other on the one side, and 
unfamiliar forms which may indeed owe something to the 
work of these or other days, but are in essence new, and to 
the public seem new. It is nothing to the purpose to say 
that no one ought to invent a new form or a new pattern or a 
new combination of colours. Rightly or wrongly, and we need 
not bother about the morals of the case because it is not a 
moral problem, new forms are being created because they 
shape themselves in artists’ minds and because the public 
like some of them when shaped. 

Some people, excellent husbands and fathers, are still 
troubled in spirit that a new zsthetic wave should have swept 
across Europe from the Mediterranean to the Baltic, dis- 
turbing the coasts even of conservative Britain, and making 
its repercussions felt in America. There are still public men 
who know that Bolshevism is at the bottom of it all, and that 
all right-thinking men should keep clear of the accursed 
thing and adhere righteously to triglyphs and boukrania and 
the rest. But this is wearing a little thin. Modernism is 
here, and we must ask what we are going to do with it? It 
will not be satisfactory if the world of building and manufac- 
ture is to be divided into two camps, Traditionalists and 
Modernists, the former spending its life tracing measured 
drawings of pleasant bits. and the latter thinking it a dis- 
loyalty if a hint of the past is seen in any of their work. The 
sort of emotions that stir Fundamentalists will not be very 
helpful in art or in manufacture. If Modernism is to be any 
more than a welter of unrelated eclecticisms, if it is to have a 
coherence that will justify it as a style of today, and seem a 
century hence to have been an orderly movement, some body 
of competent persons must take charge of it. No good will 
come of it if it is to be a series of unregulated explosions. 
Who are the possible candidates for the job? The manu- 
facturer is only discomfortably aware that some troublesome 
artists and fussy consumers are getting bored with willow 
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pattern plates and Jacobean umbrella stands. The big 
distributor is told by his ‘“‘stylist’’, (I borrow the word used 
in American Department Stores), and he begins to believe, 
that modernism is a good stunt to bring people into the 
store, but that sort of emotion will not carry us very far or 
very surely. The industrial designer has very little authority 
with the manufacturer, and the elder of the breed are worried 
at a new and tiresome idea which they neither understand 
nor like, and naturally cannot do convincingly. We are left 
to the architect and the interior decorator. Both of them 
know, or ought to know, enough about the nature of design 
to appreciate the proper influence of material. Both of them 
ought to have minds nimble enough to re-act to the new 
impulses which are changing the direction of European Art, 
and giving it a new significance. Of the two, the architect 
is more in touch with every class of society, for he designs 
for the manufacturer his office building and his home and 
even, if lucky, his factory and his warehouse. 

The interior decorator tends to be more restricted to 
working for the individual in the domestic field and with 
excursions into display for the retail distributor. The 
architect is in a commanding position if he likes to take a 
hand in shaping the character of industrial art, because he is 
the practitioner of the Mistress Art which comprehends the 
rest. In England at least there is precedent for this. William 
Morris was aided at every turn of his work by the architect 
Philip Webb. Because Webb was a most retiring man his 
name did not emerge, but alike in the aid he gave Morris in 
craft design, and in his notable but only half recognized 
achievement in architecture, he exercised an extraordinary 
influence on the art of his day. 

Ernest Gimson, whose profound skill in furniture design 
is only now beginning to be realized, was a practising 
architect of great ability and a notable fertilizer of the minor 
arts of plasterwork, ironwork and the like. Sir Edwin Lutyens 
had made some significant contributions to furniture 
design and Sir Robert Lorimer has abounded in the same 
direction. It is, of course, true that the drive and com- 
plexity of modern building practice leave an architect little 
time to devote to industrial design. He cannot be expected 
to master the technique of such materials as textiles, glass 
and clay, well enough to make significant personal achieve- 
ment in industrial design, though some French architects 
have made an indelible mark in such enterprises. He can, 
however, if he will, use his growing influence to impress on 
manufacturer and distributor alike the fundamental import- 
ance of live and significant design in the production of all 
things of common use. It appears to me, moreover, that 
industrial design offers a real field to the young architect 
who finds the competition in his own profession increasingly 
severe. I wish our manufacturers and the heads of our great 
department stores could be made to see that the service 
rendered by architects abroad, alike in production and 
display, has had a notable effect in increasing the prosperity 
of foreign industries. 

When Messrs. Waring & Gillow determined on an important 
exhibition of modern furniture, fabrics, china, glass and 
pottery, to whom did they go to devise and present it ?— 
to a distinguished French architect! I am persuaded that 
there are English architects capable of giving the same 
leadership, if manufacturers will but be aware of their 
existence and function. 

Quite obviously the architect cannot be expected to go out 
into the market place and proclaim his readiness to take a 


hand in industrial design. The first move must come from 
manufacturer and distributor, but the architect can do much: 
for the general decency of things if he will respond to any 
that may be made in his direction. 

LAWRENCE WEAVER. 


II. The Artist. 


NE of the most unfortunate conventions of the 

nineteenth century was that art and business 

were unrelated. The artist wore his hair long 

and was given to Bohemian practices; the 
business man wore his head bald and supported the 
respectable virtues; and that, so tospeak, was that. They 
knew their place in the scheme of things and sneered at 
each other with becoming virulence; and the artists made 
little worlds of their own, and amid the clouds of studio 
chatter thanked God that they knew nothing of business, 
and in the offices and factories men said that art, and 
particularly artists, were unpractical. So hundreds of 
thousands of homes in this country were made desolate 
with furniture, carpets, wall-papers, fabrics, glass and 
pottery that had been produced without art and in many 
instances without sense. 

Business men, quite naturally, retained the habit of 
dispensing with the services of creative artists. Indeed, 
they never realized that those rather difficult people could 
give them any service. In the making of furniture and 
fabrics and other things concerned with house equipment 
a revival of interest in antique styles enabled them to give 
employment to an army of hacks who copied anything 
they were ordered to copy, and as for originality—well, 
if you had to have it, you got it from the Continent. And 
today this is apparently the attitude of big business towards 
the buying and selling of things with which art should 
have had some concern, if one may judge from the esthetic 
policy (or rather the lack of esthetic policy) of those 
impressively organized retail establishments, the great 
stores. 

Only in one field is the artist allowed anything approach- 
ing a partnership with business, and that is in the marketing 
of goods; for advertising, which is one of the functions of 
marketing, has provided illustrators, designers and typo- 
graphers with a creative outlet. But advertising limits 
the artist’s personal creative expression, which must he 
adjusted to the selling of the goods or services for which 
an advertisement exists. The designer engaged in what 
is called ‘“‘ commercial art” sinks his artistic personality 
but preserves the individuality of his technique: he draws 
or paints or arranges in his own manner not what he wants 
to draw or paint or arrange, but the particular symbols 
or dramatizations required by the business of selling. 

Although they are allowed to help on the selling side, 
artists are rarely permitted to contribute original work 
to the production side. Selling has the tender regard 
of store directors, and all their interest is focused on 
financial considerations. The selling of goods has become 
so tremendously more important than the goods them- 
selves, and while art may become a commercial asset in 
salesmanship, directly it is allowed creative liberty in the 
production of commodities the burden of leadership is 
imposed, with all its anxious responsibilities, on men who 
all their lives have humbly sought in that station to which 
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profits have called them to give the public what it wants. 
So the chiefs of the stores order their departmental buyers 
to buy what will sell, and even this prudent mandate is 
rather a gamble. With the spread of illiteracy following 
popular education and the consequent growth of popular 
newspapers, the public has been brought to a beautifully 
uncritical condition in all matters connected with art; 
but the home-makers of England have queer streaks of 
adventurousness in them as well as an abundance of 
passionate obstinacy (which is called knowing what one 
likes), and this renders any mortal forecast of their pur- 
chasing inclinations impossible. So the trade buyer is 
largely influenced by his own likes and dislikes, and 
restrained from encouraging experiments and innovations 
because they may affect adversely his departmental profits. 
The accountant is always cracking his whip in the back- 
ground. 

How is the artist to pierce this wall of brass set up by 
buyers and accountants and the pureiy financial chiefs 
of businesses? It towers impenetrable because profits 
can be made and are being made by big retailers, and 
it is buttressed by the belief that the employment of a 
studio of copyist hacks, who design period furnishing 
schemes and encourage the departments to go on buying 
period furniture, glass and fabrics, is an adequate con- 
cession to this unrestful art business. ‘“‘ Safety first!” 
cry the Napoleons of commerce. ‘‘ We must make sure 
of the bread-and-butter stuff, gentlemen—it is hardly 
practical to discuss ideals at this meeting.’’ And progress 
is carried unanimously from the board room. 

The capable designer in wood and metal and pottery 
becomes, under modern conditions, a solitary craftsman, 
working out his own salvation (or bankruptcy) and inevit- 
ably losing touch with the life and needs of his own time. 
The country attracts him and away he goes to the Cotswolds 
or the Chilterns or the Sussex downs, and he is so deeply 
concerned with the making of things that he forgets all 
about selling them. There is no proper outlet for his work, 
except a few miserably amateurish exhibitions where his 
really competent productions are shown side by side with 
hand-embroidered slippers, hand-painted lampshades and 
such-like inept clutter. He ought to be associated with 
some manufacturer in a consultancy capacity; he ought 
to be producing models and supervising the design of 
things that are made by machine-craft in the factory; 
but how can the manufacturer employ him and get the 
benefit of his creative inspiration if the retail stores depart- 
mental buyer, with his directors’ battle-cry of ‘ safety 
first’ ringing in his ears, runs in terror from the results 
of creative inspiration in design? We are always brought 
back to those earnest guardians of the balance sheet, the 
directors of the great retailing houses. Quite properly 
they are concerned with safeguarding the interests of their 
shareholders, but who can convince them that an effective 
collaboration with some really capable designers, who 
could direct the taste of some of their departments and 
enrich the contents of their showrooms with fresh and 
living ideas, would be an experiment worth making, and 
one that might have a most invigorating effect upon divi- 
dends? Faith and courage are needed for such an experi- 
ment, and the men who control the destinies of the big 
stores have never lacked either in tackling the problems 
of development. Meanwhile they are, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, repressing a proper function of their magnificent 
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shops, a function that is not only recognized but profitably 
exploited in Sweden, Germany and France, where artists 
and craftsmen are in active and lucrative partnership with 
business. 

Denied even the prospect of such partnership, the English 
artist-craftsman either becomes a disgruntled hermit relying 
on the chance patronage of the discriminating rich, or 
else he tries, perhaps in company with other craftsmen, 
to organize his work, to form a guild or a craft colony. 
This is generally highly unsuccessful, because the organizers 
are apt to pride themselves on their ignorance of business, 
and go blithely on their way, ignoring such vital matters 
as costing, so that the selling prices of the things they 
make are sometimes far below the production cost and 
sometimes so far in advance of the manifest worth of the 
goods that nobody can afford to buy them. Occasionally 
a designer will study the problem of marketing his work 
seriously and intelligently, and thereby gets involved in 
the maze of costing and selling so that he has no time 
left for designing anything. 

With proper financial backing and under the direction 
of skilled organizers, a group of designers could produce 
furniture, fabrics and pottery that were vigorously alive 
and not impossibly expensive. If any of the big stores 
financed such an experiment and advertised the fact, 
they would gain prestige and arouse public interest in a 
startlingly original way. The expression of such practical 
concern for the vitality of the arts and crafts of this 
country might commend itself to business in the first 
place as a stunt; but it might conceivably become the 
real solution to the problem of the artist’s contact with 
industry, and it would add vastly to the credit of the 
establishment that first started it, and also figure on the 
credit side of the balance sheet. 

JOHN GLOAG. 


Ill. “The Man in the Street. 


MR. AND MRS. EVERYMAN : What the mysterious 
process may be which results in the erection of houses we do 
not know. We will not speak of speculative builders and 
estate development, and the rest, because it is all a dark 
secret to us. But, to whom it may concern, we want to 
offer a little advice and as we suspect that half the trouble 
is due to the fact that our houses get built without the aid 
of architects, we are going to address you first, Mr. Builder, 
and then Mr. Drage. 

We are become the consumer articulate. Perhaps we 
don’t represent anyone but ourselves. But we cannot escape 
the conviction, when inspecting most “ modern ’”’ houses, 
that the people who fee them are convinced that the tastes 
and habits of the last generation lie heavily on this one. 

Most of the improvements we have to suggest are not 
costly. On the contrary, being attempts to simplify, they 
will probably mean economies. But a few, we admit, will 
cost a little money. Whether they are adopted or not will 
depend on other people wanting them as well. 


MRS. EVERYMAN: To begin with, much more furni- 
ture could be built into the rooms. It is absurd that one 
should need to buy a wardrobe when a built-in cupboard 
would be so much more economical of space and more 
commodious. Naturally, the bedroom cupboards should 
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be deep enough to take clothes on hangers across their 
width and should be fitted with rods for the purpose. 


MR. EVERYMAN : And why are doors hinged? Why 
shouldn’t they be made to slide into the walls? We wouldn't 
insist on automatic closure, though most people, I fancy, 
would be willing to pay for it. In any case, why panel the 
doors? Unlike our fathers, we can endure the sight of a 
plain surface without pain and without wanting to mess 
about with it. We like it that way. 


MRS. EVERYMAN: Not even the most industrious 
housewife wants to do unnecessary work. Let us, therefore, 
have no protuberances or recesses to trap dust. The top 
of the wainscoting board should be neither moulded nor 
flat, but rounded or, even better, tapered from bottom to 
top and smoothly joined to the wall with “ plastic wood ”’ 
to give an even surface. All corners should be rounded both 
at the intersection of walls and the intersection of walls and 
floor. 

The ceiling needs no moulding. Nor do we need a picture 
rail to catch inaccessible dust. If we must have pictures 
we expect the British manufacturer, with his well-known 
resourcefulness, to invent a gadget for fastening them to the 
wall invisibly. 


MR. EVERYMAN: Your lighting arrangements, Mr. 
Builder, are the most archaic part of your job. Electric 
light is not a smoky oil-lamp which must be suspended in 
the middle of the room for safety’s sake, though one can 
only suppose it is the inertia of tradition which keeps it 
there. The old oil-lamp, lacking the brilliance of its modern 
counterpart, did no great harm, but the glare of the centrally- 
placed electric light must catch the eye in whatever part of 
the room one may happen to be. Unless, of course, one 
shrouds it with what should be a totally unnecessary lamp- 
shade and thus forfeits illumination for which the electric 
light company will certainly charge. 

The newer forms of concealed lighting, running behind a 
band of opalescent glass all round the room are perhaps too 
expensive. But you can at least provide us with lighting 
points recessed in the walls—say, in each corner. 


MRS. EVERYMAN: As for heating, you are probably 
right in thinking most of us still prefer the open grate. 
We like at least the option of having an old-fashioned, poke- 
able fire. But wouldn’t it be better to leave this essential 
item of the rooms’ equipment till after the tenant had been 
found? Some of us would like electric or gas stoves built 
in instead. Why should we buy our houses like ready-made 
clothing ? 

We want electric power points in every room. We see 
no merit in enduring the cold with spartan fortitude when 
a portable electric fire can bring comfort in a few minutes. 
And we don’t want a snake-like length of flex winding its 
interminable and devious way from plug to guest-room and 
tripping us up or inadequately concealing itself beneath 
rugs. 

We like plain, naked wood floors nowadays. We want 
carpets and rugs only under chairs and tables. If we cover 
the floors with linoleum it is either because of the fascinating 
designs some of the manufacturers tempt us with or—more 
probably—because your floors are so abominably bad that 
they offend our eyes. If you can’t provide us with cheap 
parquetry (though we don’t see why you shouldn’t because 
it need not be very dear) give us, at any rate, a sound, level 


floor of well-seasoned wood, and instruct your carpenters to 
hammer in the nails neatly without pockmarking the wood. 
Better still, fill up all the holes and cracks afterwards with 
wood-filling. We don’t see why we should repair your 
faulty handiwork. 


MR. EVERYMAN: As for windows, can it be that a 
man of your obvious wealth does not own a car? If you 
do, would you think of raising and lowering its windows 
with sashes? What we want is a series of windows raised 
and lowered with a handle, such as is common in motor-cars 
—even some buses, nowadays. And why not? 


MRS. EVERYMAN: Remember that, even were our 
natures not decently amiable, economic facts oblige us to 
consider our servants’ convenience—as well as our own. 
So let the shortest distance between two points be the 
journey from kitchen to dining-room. The modern kitchen 
is not “‘fumey.”’ Let there be no corners round which to 
manceuvre the dinner wagon, or, if the iayout makes this 
impossible, provide a service hatch at the appropriate 
place. Even the most old-fashioned of women are realiaing 
that they needn’t work so hard at household tasks. Some 
of us want to work elsewhere. And servants who will 
tolerate unnecessary drudgery are creditably rare. 

Some of us have heard of Le Corbusier and other archi- 
tects of the modern school. Not many of us approve of 
his dictum that a home is “‘ a machine to live in,” but we 
don’t think it becomes any more homely by being less 
efficient or even less mechanical. 


MR. EVERYMAN: And to you, Mr. Drage, as well as 
to all other decorators and furnishers, we should like to 
inquire why you go on providing us and our friends with 
shopfuls of reproduction furniture from Jacobean models. 
Some of us have to buy it because there is nothing else we 
can get at the price, and others have to buy your Chipple- 
white furniture because they do not agree with your views 
on the meaning of the word “‘ modern.” 


MRS. EVERYMAN: But why shouldn’t you give us 
the furniture, curtains, carpets we really want—simple and 
straightforward yet suave in line, like the dresses I buy 
and the car in the garage—the sort of furniture that is set 
off so beautifully by flowers? Swedish people of our sort 
are able to buy beautiful things absurdly cheap. 


MR. EVERYMAN : if you, Mr. Drage, consulted me in 
my capacity of lawyer, you would expect me to have kept 
abreast of the most recent practice. If I were a manufac- 
turer you would expect me to have installed the latest 
machinery. If I were a journalist, you would expect 
me to give you the latest news and stories in a vein 
rather more modern than that with which the author of 
The Fairchild Family entranced the infants of an earlier age. 


MR. AND MRS. EVERYMAN: So, quite respectfully, 
Mr. Drage, we would suggest you combine business with 
pleasure this summer and make a tour of the Continent to 
study what others are doing in the realm of furnishing. 


That, we think, will be all for the moment. We are 
sorry if our tone is a trifle imperious, but we are only 
insisting on receiving from our builders and landlords the 
same efficiency they expect from us, when our roles of 
buyer and seller are reversed. 


x E. BLAKE. 








I \ I REGGIORI’S RESTAURANT at King’s Cross, London. 

QI. The electro-gasolier typifies the union of SCIENCE and 

ART, while the tiled walls and red woodwork, the brown stained 

glass of the skylight, and the durable quality of them all, tell us that a 

thing of beauty is a joy for ever. Observe the sinister beauty of the 
hat brackets and the monumental cruet stands. 
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1830-1930—Still Going Strong. 
A Guide to the Recent 
History of Interior Decoration. 


By John Betjeman. 


HEN the gong goes, to what a diversity ot 

dining-rooms the British public will be 

ushered. Yet a hundred years ago how subtle 

and scholarly the differences were. Perhaps 
this dining-room was Oriental after the style of the Pavilion 
at Brighton and the imagery of Lalla Rookh, perhaps this 
was influenced by the Waverley novels, and perhaps that 
was in the manner of the Greeks skilfully adapted to modern 
use. Each room was appropriate and well proportioned and 
what vagaries it possessed were studied and reasonable. 
From these beginnings it seems impossible to trace the 
nondescript palaver of today. 

The first illustration, which was made in 1823, shows the 
beginning of the trouble. The dread spectres of com- 
mercial efficiency and commercial comfort are creeping into 
the home. The wording which accompanies it reads like 
some modern advertisement for a labour-saving device which 
has the advantages of being economical, self-effacing and 
Elizabethan. 

Yet the Regency taste in furniture, before it became 
affected by the German influence of which the illustration 
on the opposite page is an example, was thoroughly 
chaste. The intelligent aristocracy, as yet unharmed by 
the Great Reform Bill and the Repeal of the Corn Laws, 
set the fashion and patronized men of genius. Rivalry in 
taste meant rivalry in learning; as Fonthill Abbey had 
out-Gothicised Strawberry Hill, so the 1830 Tudor and Per- 
pendicular of Savage, Barry and A. W. Pugin’s early period 
was attempting to go one more learned and logical still. 

Until late in the ’thirties Sir John Soane went on living. 
He was the last great man of the old tradition. He sat in 
his house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields alone. Even in 1806 he 
seems to have been aware of the coming disasters. His first 
lecture, delivered at the Royal Academy, contains these 
memorable words, and since we are only just starting again 
where Soane left off I shall begin and conclude with his 
remarks. ‘‘ We must be intimately acquainted with not 
only what the Ancients have done, but endeavour to learn 
from their works what they would have done. We shall 
thereby become artists, not mere copyists; we shall avoid 
servile imitation and, what is equally dangerous, improper 
application. We shall not then be led astray by tashion, and 
prejudice, in a foolish and vain pursuit atter Novelty and 
paltry conceits, but contemplate with increased satisfaction 
and advantage the glorious remains of Antiquity.” 


I have contemplated the interiors and the furniture of 
Soane, cruelly parodied by the later Regency; I have seen 
thin chair legs become thick and lines of construction become 
warped with the German influence, and I have not known how 
to begin. For the Gothic which resulted in Pugin’s furniture 
at Windsor and in his travesty of Loudon’s Encyclopedia 
(page 232) seems to be an honest attempt to regulate spikes 
and finials so that they may become suitable to the pro- 
priety of a withdrawing room. This style is not as silly as it 
looks. It is with the padded and wadded later Regency that 
the trouble begins. The first illustration is an ulcer. 

L. E. L., a sentimental poetess of the ’thirties, thus 
describes ‘‘ Manchester ”’ in a sublime flight, and she cries 
with a later-Regency voice :— 

But COMMERCE bears a nobler fruit— 
TASTE linked with ART divine; 

The Gallery and the Institute 
Enlighten and refine. 

But COMMERCE boretwo enormous fruits which Miss Landon 
does not mention. They were Comfort and Ignorant Wealth. 
They account for the permission that wasgiven to Germany to 
thicken English design. Greek revival went dotty. Models 
of the Temple of the Winds became umbrella stands. Models 
of the Parthenon were made into clocks, thus establishing a 
tradition that still survives. It was, however, difficult to 
make “‘ comfortable ” furniture in the pure Greek tradition : 
the Roman element was allowed to creep in; but it was a 
very German Roman. 

The whole period from 1830-1860 is scented with Gas and 
Steam. I shall write of the esthetic force of Gas later on 
when the development of Regency Greek became so advanced 
that it changed into something else or rather nothing at all 
to which a general name may be given—the Peace and 
Plenty style. The Peace and Plenty style called into 
existence writhing gasolier, enormous pier-glass, cheap, but 
no less enormous console table, sociable, sideboard and 
bookcase in mahogany and figured walnut. 

In fact an opulent style had been invented. It was a 
style to suit those whose thoughts were elsewhere, but whose 
bodies must rest on soft cushions be they never so dingy. It 
has survived untii today. Look at the inside of the Royal 
train (page 238). There all the essential lines of construction 
are either padded or frilled. Save that the colour scheme is 
possibly of a more subtle indecency, there is little difference 
between the Peace and Plenty interiors of 1910 and 1850. 
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I 8 2 The beginning of the trouble. 

3 * From Ackermann’s’ Fashionable 
Furniture. ‘The cloakstand is simple in its 
construction, and adapted to receive sticks and 
umbrellas, by having holes in the upper circle; 
while the lower has a rim to contain water that 
may accumulate from wet umbrellas . . . The 
flower stand forms an elegant piece of furniture 
in oak, with bronze ornaments, the top being 
calculated to receive large drooping plants, and 
a lamp, or a glass with goldfish either way, 
as a whole, it is perfect in its form... .” 


Where the arm of luxury must rest, let there be nothing hard ; 
so upon the wooden covers of chairs, a pad, like a patent 
boot-polisher, is clamped. Where the eye of luxury must be 
shaded, a heavy curtain, ornate and dumpy, is stretched 
across the view. Where the sight of luxury is cast, the 
nakedness of electric light bulb, chair leg or wiring is decently 
edged with a surf of frilling. The waves of Peace and 
Plenty have left their spume on everything. Suppose 
we were to strip Her Majesty’s Day Saloon on the London & 
North Western, of frill and flourish; the effect would be 
hardly as formidable and possibly more hygienic. Mr. Ray- 
mond McGrath, in a recent issue of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
JOURNAL, writes: ‘‘ Enrichment is merely not our modern 
strong point.”” This does not prevent us from enriching. 
For every table and for every clock that is made in a simple 
way, five or six hundred are made unnecessarily elaborate. 
Makers of stained glass for front doors are amassing fortunes 
and without enrichment Tottenham Court Road would 
be deserted and upholsterers would starve. Peace and 
Plenty has performed one service, it has invented the club 
chair. There we will leave it, for in 1849 a significant event 
had occurred. 





1830-1930. 
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I 830 Gothic. A. W. Pugin parodying Loudon’'s 

* Encyclopedia, ‘‘A man who remains any 
length of time in a modern Gothic room, and escapes 
without being wounded by some of its minutia, may 
consider himself extremely fortunate.” 


> e . . ° . e 
Ruskin caused an immediate sensation with the first 


volume of his work on modern painters which appeared in 
1843. In 1849 he produced The Seven Lamps of Architec- 
ture, and in external building Continental Gothic devastated 
the land. Hardman and Sons increased their trade, and every 
window that could be, was filled with medieval glass in what 
Aldous Huxley calls ‘‘ the Grand Manner of Eighteen Sixty,” 
a glorious blending of scarlet lake and vermilion, of prussian 
blue and mauve. But the most powerful books of all 
appeared in 1851-3; they were called The Stones of 
Venice, and painfully, stone by stone, Ruskin had drawn 
and studied the medieval; each gargoyle called out a 
diatribe and each carved saint a poetic passage deploring 
modern architecture—all proving that the buildings and art 
of a people were expressions of their religion. When Ruskin 
gave up his intensive social study and returned to art in 
1871, until his death in 1900 he developed this doctrine into 
his grand watchwords: ‘ All art requires Truth, Nature, 
Purity, Earnestness.” 

By an odd turn of chance the Church of England suffered 
a revival in the “Oxford Movement.’ Catholicism grew 
apace and Calvinism became hot and furious. Then there 
was a fine dash into ecclesiastical art. Churches were puiled 
down and built up again. Their windows were filled with 
richly coloured glass, their sittings renovated in glistening 
pitch-pine. The very houses became ecclesiastical. On 
page 234 can be seen a rich man in his library. Many 
a stately Georgian mansion was altered beyond recognition ; 
Chippendale and Sheraton were chopped up and burnt or 
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Loyal subjects of the Queen reproduce 
their version of Buckingham Palace in 
all the suburbs of England. 


1850-1950. 


perhaps given to the poor ; old pieces of Jacobean were 
hauled out of the lumber room. There was so little of this 
left that much had to be made in Germany out of pitch-pine 
or red mahogany, and it was adorned with mirrors ard 
brackets—very useful for a vase or two. Samplers were 
thrown aside and all that skill in needlework, woolwork and 
wax fruits went into the decoration of altar cloths and 
banners. 

In 1860, William Morris had finished furnishing his house 
at Upton, the first of many that were to be erected or 
restored in an even newer style. In 1861, D. G. Rossetti 
had started on stained glass. The William Morris Room 
(page 235) is an excellent example of the new style. It is 
more sincere than the 1850-1950 room above. To our 
minds, untinged with religious enthusiasm, it is certainly 
pleasanter. You may still visit Kelmscott Manor, a 
grey stone seventeenth-century building near the source 
of the Thames. ‘The heavy elms wait” around it, 
the dark yews in the walled garden throw up the bright 


LQ cyz, The full flood of Victorian magnifi- — 
5 * cence. The Orient has shaken 
hands with Queen Victoria in this handsome 
room at Buckingham Palace. 


blossoms of lily or rose, fit background for those long- 
chinned ladies gliding about in their textiles. The Manor 
is the centre of a guild of happy craftsmen. Morris lies 
in the churchyard but his daughter, Miss May Morris, 
still weaves from her father’s bold designs. His curtains 
and wall-papers adorn the manor, with their lovely 
greens and blues touched up now and then with orange. 
The furniture is Jacobean or modern work made with the 
adze and chisel by gentlefolk from the traditional country 
designs. The socialistic guilds of handicraft impart by 
their enthusiasm a fierce asceticism to their furniture, and, 
nowadays, to their mode of life. Pope’s friends were 
“ proud to catch cold at a Venetian door,”’ and the followers 
of William Morris are proud, too, to sit in a draught beneath 
a Tudor lattice. 

Warp and woof! warp and woof! We have not done with 
arts and crafts yet. We have taken up the thread and will 
not drop it until we reach the present day, for the movement 
has always stood aloof from others, cold and refined, and 
today, perhaps, a little elderly. In 1884, the Art Workers’ 
Guild was started. It was an alliance of all craftsmen: 
weavers and spinners and chasers and potters. It still exists, 
of course. It consists more of the “‘ folk ’’ than of the people. 

By 1896, William Morris was dead but his influence was 
never more vigorously alive. The factory under his name 
that exists today is a testimony. Countless are the names 
connected with the movement. So numerous did they 
become that in 1910 an Arts and Crafts Guild was reorganized 
on a proper scale. There was a wonderful exhibition in the 
New Grosvenor Gallery in 1912. It contained the ceramics 
of William de Morgan, the embroidery of Miss May Morris, 
the colour-pattern-painting on wood started by Alfred H. 
Powell, some of the furniture of Ambrose Heal and 
Gimson, designs in textiles and pottery by Roger 
Fry, and work in almost all these handicrafts by 
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g From English Country Houses, by William Wilkinson: Oxford. 

I 7 5 * The rays of a sun, setting over burn and dingle, are here enhanced 

by stained glass. Taste cannot describe nor Art portray the richness of this 

dappled light on the glittering profusion of pitch-pine and mahogany. 
Medieval indeed | 
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18 The Hall of a house in Windermere. A skilful blending 
9 Q. of Tudor, Art Nouveau, and Modern Convenience by M. 
H. Baillie Scott. From THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW of June 1899. 


Professor Lethaby. Disciples flocked to the movement, and 
ladies, for whom religion-was not enough, so misunderstood its 
principles that ‘‘ Arts and Crafts ” is now a term of ridicule. 
The Arts and Crafts movement cleared many chairs of 

pads and frills, showed up the ridiculousness of overmantels 
and gazed with pained surprise at red mahogany; it mis- 
trusted Aubrey Beardsley and recoiled from good King 
Edward’s frolics. The simplicity of an ‘‘ olde-worlde ” 
cottage in Surrey, earth-closets and whitewash, was of course 
one result of the teaching, but the movement may give a 
hearing in England to Le Corbusier. William Morris has 
far more in common with Soane than with Ruskin. He 
was far too sensible to be taken in by sham Tudor. 
Through most of his life he was looking to the future and in 
his textiles and papers and furnishing he was trying to 
create new forms in the old tradition. His lovely poem, 
“The Message of the March Wind,” is an_ eloquent 
expression of him :— 

Like the seed of mid-winter, unheeded, unperished, 

Like the autumn sown wheat ‘neath the snow lying green, 

Like the love that o’ertook us unawares and uncherished, 

Like the babe ‘neath thy girdle that groweth unseen ; 

So the hope of the people now biddeth and groweth, 

Rest fadeth before it, and blindness and fear ; 


It biddeth us learn all the wisdom it knoweth 
It hath found us and held us and biddeth us hear. 
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Left. 1880 William Morris interior, Old 

, * Swan House, Chelsea. Wall- 
papers, carpets, and furniture are stamped and 
woven and wrought by hand. Morris himself 
designed the settle. 








I g The Peacock theme in this Art Nou- 

99. veau room originated from Whistler's 
famous ‘‘ Peacock Room”’ of 1877. But the style 
—-if not the peacocks—is healthier. A design by 
M. H. Baillie Scott. From THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW of September 1899. 


Another legacy is his designing for papers and 
cloth, and it, oddly enough, is in direct con- 
tradiction to the whitewashed simplicity with 
which he is associated. 

But this is only one note of decoration during 
the last hundred years; all the time like a bass stop on the 
harmonium the Peace and Plenty style zoomed and boomed. 
We have left it in the ’sixties as a German interpretation of 
Regency Greek. Unable to ignore the current medizvalism 
it became seventeenth-century German and Flemish, 
executed in mahogany and the inevitable pitchpine; a 
little bamboo was introduced in the ’seventies. But those 
vast forests in Africa were yet uncut that were to provide 
overmantels for the ’nineties. Mid-Victorian furniture, like 
mid-Victorian pictures by Landseer, Leighton and Alma 
Tadema, are easily distinguishable. It is rich, it is sump- 
tuous. Considerations of colour and proportion are thrown 
to the winds. The ends of curtain rods sprout into Corin- 
thian capitals; the mahogany and walnut legs of chairs 
writhe round many times as though loth to reach the 
crimson carpet. Valances drop across curtains and shelves ; 
cascades of lace obliterate the window ; these are crossed and 
looped about by smaller cascades of silk. For the first time 
in the history of art, flowers are allowed in from the conserva- 
tory and rare tropical plants struggle with weird covers in 
many a homely drawing-room. The Jacobean inundation 
has brought with it many brackets and little shelves 
beautified by mirrors. There is no lack of ornaments to 
fill them, for ships are coming from the east and from the 
west and from Germany bearing cases of crockery. The 








1QO[I A Music Lover’s Room designed by Charles Rennie Mackintosh. ‘The 
) * architect's wife did the panels on either side of the organ. The tall green 
and grey perpendicular lines are blobbed here and there with pink and mauve, while 
the clusters that fall from the ceiling are reminiscent of a score by Wagner. 


scientist, too, is catered for; the clock whose intestines sway 
unsteadily beneath a glass dome is a mid-Victorian creation ; 
wax fruits and wool flowers assume enormous proportions. 
Many more tables and chairs are introduced than are strictly 
necessary. They are merely symbols of the fecundity of the 
Victorians. The dull Pompeian red and the dark mahogany, 
the urn and the bust of the ‘forties have disappeared, and 
bright beneath the gasolier the yellow woods glisten through 
their varnish like barley-sugar, while the ware on many 
brackets may remind us of distant lands, and some simple 
picture on the wall recall a humble English cot. See those 
two ladies playing chess in the pretty drawing-room 
(page 234). They do not look as though they are aware of 
al] the art that surrounds them and that was so carefully 
designed by William Wilkinson in 1875. I hardly like to 
accuse them of ingratitude. Perhaps they are just a little 
tired. 

Let us consider for a moment the enormous importance of 
Gas 

A German gentleman named Mr. Winsor, whose son is 
buried in a particularly noble red sandstone tomb in Kensal 
Green Cometery, was the first person to link gas with art. 
Since then they have never been separated. He demon- 
strated a machine as early as 1804 which consisted of a 
copper retort which lead to a cupid holding a burner from 
which spurted flame. Sir Walter Scott was fascinated by 
gas and it breathes a divine aroma across the old Victorian 
age. Serpents of Italianate design struck their fierce heads out 
of either side of the mantelpiece and from every mouth came a 
fish-tail burner. Sometimes three Greek lamps hung down 
in a bunch from the ceiling, but it was difficult to affix the 
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circular glass globes for hiding the burners to these, and 
Greek lamps died out. So the gasolier fell, with a mass of 
gluey tentacles, from the centre of the room and there it 
hung like a petrified octopus and awaited ignition. 

The difficulties of the mid-Victorian decorators were 
considerable. Art hardly dared to offend industry. The 
Great Exhibition had been a grand union of the two and 
its tradition held on. If art were prepared to invent a few 
things, industry was quite prepared to make them at a low 
rate and bringing in a profit of quite 100 per cent. for itself 
and for art. Art agreed. It became wicked and took in 
the bewildered public with clumsy decoration. The simple 
lines of Regency construction, even the more excusable 
Jacobean designs, were drowned in enrichment. 

I see a poignant film depicting the nineteenth century. 
First, there flashes across the scene a loom and then the long 
white fingers of two gentlefolk run in and out, in and out, 
slowly forming a pattern in the cloth from the Bayeux 
tapestry. Then there is an abrupt change, a glimpse of a 
gas engine, another glimpse of a vast loom worked by intricate 
machinery that weaves a complete Bayeux tapestry at once. 
Then the fingers of the gentlefolk appear again, more this 
time, working feverishly on an original design of grape- 
leaves and Tudor roses. Alas! they are not weaving fast 
enough. A gigantic machine appears, more intricate than 
ever, and weaves a gorgeous travesty of the gentlefolk’s 
design. Then the film breaks. 

For quite a long time furniture and decoration had either 
been modern medieval or Peace and Plenty Greek, but in 
these last years of Victoria’s reign peculiar things were 
to happen. Interiors became extremely Continental. 
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y 3 La I QO7. House, Newbury. By Arthur C. Blomfield. 


= 


QOI lirst sign of the ‘“‘ modern” idea. The Willow Tea 
1g * Rooms by C. R. Mackintosh. Every detail harmonizes 
with the scheme ot perpendicular lines. There is no spidery 
straggling. Art Nouveau is well in order. 


Reggiori’s Restaurant at King’s Cross (page 230) was opened 
in 1891. It is a noble example of the style. The electro- 
gasolier should be noticed. In 1898, the Russell Hotel, 
London, was opened. Its exterior is quite unbelievable ; its 
interior is even more so. Here, we can see old Neptune 
struggling under the weight of a terra-cotta mantelpiece ; 
there, a stained-glass window depicts the Knights of 
King Arthur. The glazed tiles of lavatory and bathroom 
have spread along the whole of the eighteen-ninety ground 
floor. The sumptuous climax is the large middle lounge at 
the Hotel Great Central. This is carried out entirely in 
brown glazed tiles. The roof is glass and in the centre of 
the room a noble balustrade surrounds a ventilator, a 
profusion of plant life, and the band. 

I think it was in Paris a year or two before 1900 that the 
school of Art Nouveau started. Its origins are obscure. At 
a Parisian first night of Sarah Bernhardt at this time, the 
audience was surprised and delighted by the management’s 
gift of some Art Nouveau brooches. There are many 
English names connected with the movement. Ambrose 
Heal, Edward S. Prior, C. F. A. Voysey, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mackintosh and R. A. Briggs are among the more promi- 
nent in England. L’Art Nouveau seems to have spun 
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Left. Prelude to Le Corbusier. A bed- 
room by C. R. Mackintosh, 





Return to the old love. The Hall, Hollington 


rom THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW Of November 1907. 


Europe round and round and left her giddy and crazy. 
It shook the old ideas out of her head. 

The date 1900 gave impetus to the artists. They thought 
they would evolve a new twentieth-century style. And 
they did. The style was earnest and natural and pure. All 
forms of decoration were to come straight from Nature 
herself. A search was made for a suitable piece of Nature 
to copy. Not much inspiration could be derived, for instance, 
from the lines of insect life or the complexity of a polyanthus ; 
the Arts and Crafts movement had monopolized grapes and 
roses; rams’ horns were too classical; shells were rococo. 
Some genius suggested the water-lily. Not so much was the 
flower to be studied as the roots. These provided a very 
novel effect when the water was disturbed around them. 
Those heart-shaped devices which are so frequently seen in 
Art Nouveau designs are not emblems of the human heart 
but merely a symbol of a root from which a thousand 
tendrils can drip and tangle. 

We still see today that curious furniture made from light 
or fumed oak which it is so difficult to keep clean, those little 
cupboards stained green and enlivened by leaded panes, those 
ivory-white wooden fireplaces thickly encrusted with niches, 
those reading lamps with crustacean legs, those plates and 
panels of beaten copper, those fireplaces that are all over 
green tiles. On every piece of furniture the root symbol is 
chased or pierced or beaten. The new century was sym- 
bolized by the root. It had gone back to the beginning of 
everything. It was to reform the world. In 1901, Edward S. 
Prior wrote : ““‘Why should Archeology any longer hoodwink 
us? .. . We have to take not only what does not suit us, 









1920. -Mayfair style. 


By Oliver Hill. 


but what is not the real thing at all—fatty compounds for 
butter, glucose for sugar, chemicals for beer, and, just as 
certainly, the sham house for the real building, its style a 
counterteit, its constructionasaleable make-believe, its carved 
wood a pressing from machinery, its panelling linoleum, its 
plaster some pulp or other, its metal work a composition, its 
painted glass only paper—everything charmingly com- 
mercial and charmingly cheap. We have lots of beer; we 
have lots of ornament in our houses; arsenic in the one and 
sheer humbug in the other. Let the twentieth century 
contrive at least to get its goods wholesome and its ornaments 
handmade.” It looked for a moment as though the Arts and 
Crafts would join the movement, but it soon became too 
popular for them to interfere. There is something aggres- 
sively wholesome about the movement. Every room is 
made as much like a nursery as possible. Children are the 
subject of stained glass and mother-of-pearl inlay. They 
are even reproduced on copper. The windows are opened. 
Life centres round the bathroom. The whole of England is 
taking breathing exercises. 

Art Nouveau may be responsible for many a hideous 
little sideboard, many a sickly front door, but it produced 
one great genius whose work influenced modern Continen- 
tal architecture more than any past architect, and who 
forms the connecting link between Tudor Revival and 
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Left. The Royal Train. Her Majesty’s 
Day Saloon, L. & N.W. Railway. 


Advanced Peace and Plenty style. 


1910. 
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Mayfair Ecclesiastical Spanish. 
By A. C. Bossom, 





1920. 


“é 


Jazz.” If one is to associate this genius with the 
children, the cult of whom was going strong at this time, 
he is a cross between Kate Greenaway and Mabel Lucie 
Attwell or Hilda Cowan. It may surprise the world to 

learn that this influential man was a Scotchman, though 

it will hardly surprise it to hear that The Times gave him 
an obituary notice in 1928 about as long as that given to 
the obscurest and dottiest of peers. 

Charles Rennie Mackintosh started work in Glasgow, and 
in 1894 he designed the Glasgow School of Art. As an 
architect his influence will probably be most felt, but as an 
interior decorator he was among the first to realize, after 
many years of chaos, that aroom must be built at the same 
time and in the same style as its furnishing, in contradiction 
to the generally accepted converse. Mrs. Mackintosh painted 
those panels of Miss Cranston’s famous Willow Tea-Rooms 
in Glasgow (page 237). Alas! These are no longer, but 
the spirit of them remains in many a tea-room elsewhere. 
The Mackintoshs took the wriggling tendrils of those water- 
lily roots and with their stern Scotch hands they drew them 
tight and held them perpendicular. For Miss Cranston the 
perpendicular lines were less numerous than in the music- 
room (page 236), but the chairs had those high willowy 
backs, the tables those original legs, the walls those even 
more original panels. Here and there on the green tables 
were dotted bowls containing roses or tulips; upon the walls 
old pewter and panels, reminiscent of Beardsley, added a 
strange harmony to the scene. Through it all walked the 
famous Miss Cranston dispensing everything home-made— 
home-made cakes off plates made by individual craftsmen 
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Right. 1927 A salon by Le Corbusier. 


A typical modern room, showing traces ot 
all the influences—traditional English and 
foreign, arts-and-crafts, Art Neuveau, and modern 
Continental. It is the connecting link between Morris 
and the Ensembliers. Designed by Lord Gerald Wellesley 
and Trenwith Wills. 


1925. 


on chairs made by other individual craftsmen 
under the direction of Charles Rennie Mackintosh, 
an individual craftsman himself and careful of 
every detail in his designs. 

The old stagers saw L’Art Nouveau and 
trembled. The phase passed as suddenly as it 
appeared, but it settled permanently in villadom. 
Elsewhere, a series of feverish revivals was 
started. The preposterousness of much work 
of the modern movement seemed to prove that 
it was useless to attempt to create new forms. 
Decorators and artists collapsed. For the future, interior 
decoration would be left entirely in the hands of the great 
furnishing houses. This is the disaster of today. If it is 
cheaper to make fake Elizabethan than fake Chippendale, 
semi-detached houses will be Elizabethan and detached 
houses may be eighteenth century. Imitation is sufficient. 

“« The General 
Disapproves of Art” 
unless it is safely in an old style and then he need not bother 
about it. 

By 1890, the Jacobean revival was in full swing, and 
after L’Art Nouveau craze it went on again. Today, com- 
mon features of the rooms of the professional classes are red 
wallpaper setting off elaborate and unwieldy chests and 
sideboards decked with blue china, Oriental vases and plenty 
of brass and copper. Heavily framed oil-paintings hang over 
what space is left and strike a more mid-Victorian note. 
Electric light fittings did not quite, perhaps, suit the style, 
but I have no doubt that they are what the Jacobeans would 
have devised if they had been blessed with electric light. 
These typical interiors seem to be rather worried by the 
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1927. 





In propounding an esthetic of 
the machine, the third great figure in modern 
architectural history ‘‘ rationalizes’”’ the efforts of Morris and 
Mackintosh. 


Le Corbusier. 


work of the Bromsgrove Guild. In 1905, Waring and 
Gillow were in demand everywhere. Baudemeier and 
German Regency were stowed away. The style became bold. 
It was at this date that those bronze figures came over from 
Germany and those statues holding an electric light skil- 
fully disguised as a torch. Flemish interiors are scarcely 
distinguishable from this style. 

Other parts of Europe were explored. The room in 
the ecclesiastical Spanish style (page 238) is quite recent, 
but since it is in the old Edwardian and mid-Victorian 
tradition of revival it is mentioned here. On _ the 
same page is a work by Oliver Hill; it is a revival 
of many styles, with an eighteenth-century air to it. 
Queen Anne was so much explored by Willett in pre- 
war days and is so popular in office life today that it 
is as gimcrack as modern Elizabethan. As every reader 
will be surrounded by it either in an office or private 
house or restaurant during the course of the day, it seems 
hardly worth while to provide an illustration. These revivals 
have done great service to both Birmingham (which has 
benefited over the medieval) and High Wycombe (which has 





prospered through Queen Anne). For Birmingham has a 
staple industry of Durham Cathedral door-knockers, old 
pewter and old brass Henry VII toasting forks, Wars of the 
Roses trivets and smugglers’ lanterns to hang in the hall or 
at the front gate. High Wycombe will easily cut four old 
chairs in half and make eight old ones out of them. Some- 
times it will not even bother to do that, but make old 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Adam and Sheraton straight 
away. Before the arrival of antique shops in every expensive 
district of London, it had been a neck-and-neck race between 
Maple and Waring and Gillow; now, thanks to Birmingham 
and High Wycombe, a lot of the power has shifted into the 
hands of the antique dealers. 

But not entirely is modern furniture at a standstill. Those 
Tudor houses, which still go up in their thousands, started 
growing at an alarming rate from about 1906 onwards. 
Their deep sills demanded pottery, their open grates 
demanded fire-dogs, their many shelves needed vases and 
brasswork of a simple design. The stupider persons in the 
Arts and Crafts movements and the deserters from L’Art 
Nouveau joined together and welcomed the popular 
Tudor Revival. Here was simplicity at last—Mr. Morris 
would never have approved of it. Simplicity became 
commercialized. ‘Olde gonges, olde warminge pannes, 
hande-paintedde and verie thickke and unevenne cuppes and 
plates,’” enormous copper troughs for palms or primulas, 
irregular earthenware vessels, and dimity curtains gave an 
air of refinement to every new-built villa. This style is 
prevailing today under the auspices of Mr. Drage, Liberty, 
and others. I may say that all these firms can also do 
suites for bedroom or drawing-room in Jacobean. They 
have even taken their turns at Chippendale. 

Ornaments have been left out of consideration. It may 
be remembered that the German furniture of the mid- 
Victorian period had left many brackets to be filled and 
the Art Nouveau period had dug in many empty niches. 
When England became fully aware of the beauties of 
bamboo, and the far-flung artistic possibilities of her Empire, 
she expressed herself not only in Mr. Disraeli and the four 
corners of the Albert Memorial, but also in her home life. 
The great Exhibition fired the collecting spirit, when it 
displayed the treasures of Burma and Naples, Nuremburg 
and Costa Rica. Henceforward a simple Continental tour 
was insufficient and fortunately the improvements in trans- 
port hardly made it necessary. Ships loaded with curios 
came over from America, India, and the Continent. Later, 
trains loaded with curios left Birmingham, were shipped to 
America, India, and the Continent, to come back bit by bit 
in the worn travelling trunks of Anglo-Indians and tourists. 
We all know those little heathen gods, those coffee tables 
which it has taken niggers their lifetimes to make, that 
carved ivory and the strangely proportioned screens of 
native work. The gay colours of the Japanese lantern 
in the hall of the bungalow, the happy tinkle of the 
glass jingle by the French windows where there is a 
draught, betray the taste of the faded wives of army 
colonels. Pink curtains and white woodwork complete 
the scene. 

Ornaments came in an avalanche during the late ’seventies 
and ’eighties and since then they have never stopped. The 
ornamental had to be elaborated. Bamboo, as at Brighton 
Pavilion, proved a good background for the oriental and 
quite passable for Dresden. Soon the overmantel became 
overcrowded and the “ cosy corner” was invented. This, in 
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its turn, was overstocked and the treasures spread on to the 
top of the grand piano. Nor was this the end; the art of the 
photograph gave a new impetus to frame makers and little 
easels in silver and bog oak supported diminutive frames. 
More room had to be made for the modern Jacobean wireless 
set and Perpendicular gramophone, and rooms were seldom 
fuller than they are today. 

And today the eighteenth century is drained dry. Late 
Empire furniture and mid-Victorian wool-flowers are already 
being collected. We are nearly swallowing our own tail. 
Eventually we will choke. 

She knows not what the curse may be, 
And so she weaveth steadily, 
And little other care hath she, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Woe to the backwardness of Arts and Crafts! Woe to the 
Revivals! Woe, too, to those young men in decorating 
firms who stipple the drawing-rooms of South Audley Street 
and Kensington with old gold, midsummer green and dragon’s 
blood red. Their end is near. It is useless to imagine that 
the best is hand-done nowadays. We can make it in 
the factories much better. We only lack intelligent 
designers. 

The present day has been reached at last. Little can those 
persons called “‘ cubists ’”’ (and we only hear about them now 
in the pages of Punch) be aware of their profound influence 
over the unintelligent. Stained glass is giving up its old 
Art Nouveau roots and stems and sunsets; it is becoming 
all cone and oblong and parallelogram. Chintz curtains are 
being taken down from Kate Greenaway bedrooms and 
“bold, simple ”’ stuff in orange and black or blue and yellow 
is being put up in their stead. This results in the “ awf'lly 
modern ’’ period of decoration, started in 1920 and known as 
“jazz.” Cushions, whose colours resemble the allied flags, 
are strewn about the parlour ; mother’s old ornaments are 
swept off the mantelpiece and healthy daughters in simple 
frocks put handmade and badly constructed toys and 
quaintnesses in their place. The pitchpine chairs and 
sideboards are painted blue and yellow. The lampshade is 
made at home. A million women set to on every “ work ” 
there is. With fingers busy at last, after long emancipation, 
they do “‘ batik-work,” “‘ poker-work,” “‘ stencilling,” ‘“ fret- 
work,” ‘‘ copperwork,” ‘‘ metalwork,” ‘lampshade work ” 
and any other “‘ work ”’ that can be devised. The harm they 
have done is terrific, for now the truly simple efforts 
of Le Corbusier and Dufy are hardly appreciated. They 
are merely regarded as “jazz” gone a little too far. But 
the work that the French, Germans, and Swedes are doing 
speaks for itself when we bear in mind the axioms of Soane 
in that their simplicity is the result not of whim but of 
logic. Indeed, enrichment is not our strong point. ‘“ For 
it is in Simplicity that all real Decoration is to be found. 
A multitude of Ornament may materially injure, but never 
can improve, the effect of any Composition. The great 
Beauty of Architectural Composition consists more in a 
due regard to Proportion, Symmetry and Propriety of 
Form, both general and detailed, and in _ apposite 
decoration, than in a great Profusion of enrichments ” 
(Soane; Lecture XI). 

It is too late to mend what has been done already. Villadom 
is too fragile to stand repair, but we can leave off our revivals 
and our bad workmanship so that the flowe1s which we put 
on our tables do not stand, as they do now, a mute excuse for 
the badness of the furniture. 
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The opposite page: 
A CURTAIN, IN CREAM AND BROWN VELVET, 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR THE COMBINA- 
TION ROOM AT KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Designed by Marion Dorn. 
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Though all the work illus- 
trated has been done fairly 
recently, the plates which 
follow show in a rough 
kind of sequence the course 
which the English arts of 
Interior Decoration have 
taken for the last thirty 
years. Beginning with the 
most recent work carried 
out by C. R. Mackintosh, 
who is the link with L’ Arr 
Nouveau and the Eighteen 
Nineties, the illustrations 
lead through the latter-day 
repercussions of the Arts 
and Crafts movement and 
the Tudor—- Georgian -— 
Italian—-Dutch revivals, to 
modern work in the so- 
called Continental manner. 
The student of recent his- 
tory will find diversion in 
disentangling the various 
threads, and a little cun- 
ning detective work will 
discover that we are by 
no means so indebted to 
the foreigner as would ap- 
pear on the surface--—in 
fact William Morris, as the 
French and Germans 
were the first to point 
out, is the father of the 
whole modern movement. 


Thou gh not neces- 


sarily done in England, all the work illustrated 
is that of English artists, it being the object 
of this issue to show what they, and they 
alone, are doing. Most of the photographs 
are by M. O. Dell and H. L. Wainwright, 
the official photographers of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
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An alcove at No. 3 Heathcote Street, London, 
the house of Angus Davidson, Esq., decorated by 
Duncan Grant. The statue is a plaster cast 
of a lead garden figure designed for Lytton 
Strachey, Esq., by Stephen Tomlin. The lamp 
is gold glass with a shade, designed by Douglas 
Davidson, in red and blue on a white ground. 
The mottled wallpaper, in maroon, grey, white, 
and black, with a border of maroin and mustard 
green, behind the statue, was chosen by Duncan 
Grant. The curtains are pale green. 








Above: The study at “ New Ways,” Northampton, the 
house of W. F. Bassett-Lowke, Esg., designed by C. R. 
Mackintosh in 1926. The floor and furniture are black; the 
radiator screen is vivid yellow; and the walls are primrose 
yellow with orange, red, blue, grey, and yellow stencilling. 
Below: The hall of a house at Silver End Garden Village, 
Witham, Essex, designed for F. H. Crittall, Esq., by 
C. H. B. Quennell. 
The floor is laid with 
English oak; the panel- 
ling is in walnut ; above 
the panelling the brick- 
work of the walls has 


been whitewashed. 











Above: The living- 
room at No. 15 Port- 
man Court, London, the 
fiat of Mrs. E. Sosio. 
The “ Napkins and 
Fruit” wallpaper was 
designed by Edward 
Bawden. It has a white background and the fruit and floral 
forms are in yellow, green, and mauve ; the napkins are dark brown. 
The alcove, in which can be seen two glass fish, now accommodates 
a complete model aquarium. The shade of the table lamp is the 
colour of old parchment with a border of green and gold. Below: 
The living-room on the ground floor of the old barn at The Wharf, 


8 A 
Sutton Courtney, Berkshire, the country home of Lady Oxford. 














The panelled room at Sherfield Court, Hampshire, designed by 
Lord Gerald Wellesley and Trenwith Wills. The panelling 
is carried out in Padauk wood, and the ceiling is coved. 
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No. 38 South Street, Park Lane, London, designed 
by Edmund Wimperis and Simpson. Above: The 
hall. The ceiling, frieze, and walls are cream, and 
black marble was used for the floor, pilasters, 
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and chimneypiece. The room was decorated by 
Harold Peto. Below: The drawing-room. The 
panelling, pilasters, and candelabra are of un- 


stained pinewood and the floor of polished ebony. 





Above, left, is a 
detail of a room 
in a London flat 
designed by Guy 
Elwes. The 
walls are of the 
colour of faded 
beech with mar- 
bling in soft 
golden yellow. 
Right: The library at Oare House, Marlborough, Indian laurel wood, highly polished. Below: A 
designed by Clough Williams-Ellis. The floor is of — bedroom in a London house, designed by Guy Elwes. 
oak ; the walls are covered with plaster of a Devon- The floor is a black composition with silver inlay. 
shire cream colour. The woodwork is carried out in The walls are covered with a Persian blue-green and 
black waxed 
wallpaper. 
The cur- 
tains are 
sulphur yel- 
low. The 
lighting for 
the room is 
concealed 
behind the 
pillars. 
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Above: The dining-room at the house 
of Sir George Hastings, as decorated by 
him. The ceiling, carpet, and pilasters 
are Venetian green. The design of the 
wallpaper is green, orange, and pome- 
granate trees with orange and red 
fruit, on a background of neutral toned 
buildings. Below: The circular garden 
room at Binfield, Sussex, designed by 
Oliver Hill. The walls are built of thin 
bricks which have been whitened. The 
keys of the fountain and the circular 
niche are carried out in roof tiles. 














Above: A din- 
ing-room in a Lon- 
don house restored 
to late eighteenth- 
century decorative 
treatment by Guy 
Elwes. The walls 
are Regency green 
with darker green 
marbling. The 
furniture is in rose- 
wood. Below: The 
dining-room at No. 
32 Chester Square, 
London, designed 
by Darcy Braddeli 
and Humphry 
Deane. The fire- 
place is in Roman 
stone and the steel 
grate is surrounded 
by glass tiles. 
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Above : The dining- 
room at Corseley 
House, Frome, Somer- 
set, remodelled by 
Welch and Hollis. 
The walls are painted 
blue stippled over 
cream, and the ceiling 
is of a pale chrome, 
the sinkings in the 
enrichments being 
slightly emphasized 
intone. Below: The 
library of a house 
in Dorset Square, 
London, designed 
by Professor W. G. 
Newton. The wood- 
work is pine, brush- 
grained, with the 
mouldings picked out 
in gilt. 
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Above: The west loggia of 
the house of R. H. Phillipson, 
Esq., at Sandgate, Kent, designed 
by Basil Ionides. The paving 
is in blue terrazzo marble, and 
the furniture in bleached wal- 
nut. Below: The dining-room at 
Chantrey House, London, designed 
by Oliver Hill. The furniture is 
of silvered wood upholstered in the 
palest jade colour ; the table has a 
glass top, sunk in a panel covered 
with wine-coloured foil. The ceiling 
is finished in wine and silver foil, 
and the walls are painted and 
glazed a colour resembling flesh and 
heather. 
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Above: Lady Melchett’s bed- \ 
room at No. 35 Lowndes Square, 
London, designed by R. W. Symonds 
and Robert Lutyens. The ceilings, 
doors, and pilasters are finished in 
silver foil, lacquered to a pale gold, 
and the walls are blue. The mirror 
is grey with a deep blue border. 
Below: The chimneypiece in the 
same bedroom. The arch is illu- 
minated with concealed lighting. 


The opposite page. 

A room at No. 20 Belgrave Square, 
London, designed by Lord Gerald 
Wellesley and Trenwith Wills for 
Mrs. Payne Thompson. The walls 
and coved cetling are covered «ith 
silver leaf in small squares, glazed 
and stippled with biscutt-coloured 
paint. Four flower pieces, painted 
by Mrs. Thompson, are let into the 


walls. 





Above. The Military Room of the 
Royal Suite at Grosvenor House, 
London. The settee is upholstered in 
white morocco, with piping in scarlet 
and scarlet feet. The wails and ceil- 
ing are lacquered silver. The colour 
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of the curtains is hunting pink. 

Below : A corner of the Bridal Suite. 

The furniture is in sycamore and the 

mirror glass is grey. The colour- 
$ : 

scheme is white and silver. These 

rooms were designed by Oliver Hill. 

















A corner of the Naval Room 
of the Royal Suite at Grosvenor 
House, designed by Oliver All. 
The walls and ceiling are lac- 
guered silver. The painting of 
Greenwich, circa 1800, is by Clara 
Thomas and Victor Menbrow. 


A dressing-table in the Bridal 
Suite. The lovers’ scenes on the 
cupboard doors were painted by 
Victor Menbrow. 
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A writing bureau, in sycamore, 
in the Military Room. The electric 
light fitting of military emblems is 
in alabaster, grey glass, and copper. 
The colour of the curtains is 


hunting pink. 




























Centre: The library. The ceiling 
is covered with embossed alumi- 
nium. foil. The double doors 
leading to the bedroom are 
painted with imitation books. 
Below : The dining-room. The 
left-hand wall is covered with 
three large plate-glass mirrors 
engraved to resemble the metal- 
work of the screens and doorway 
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No. 8 Farm Street, Berkeley 
Sguare, London, for Mr. Gordon 
Selfridge, “funior, designed by 
‘fohn Seely and Paul Paget. 
Left: The sitting-room. The 
fireplace, with its inset clock 
and calendar, is built of Tinos 
marble. On the left of the fire- 
place is a built-in cupboard which 
conceals a radio set and a gramo- 
phone. The settee and cupboard 
on the right of the fireplace are 
built in; the settee is covered 
with still - born calf skins. 


-. 


on the opposite wall. All three 
mirrors are heated from behind 
to warm the room and each mirror 
has one section illuminated. The 
grille at the end of the room is 
in steel and bronze, glazed with 
mirror, and forms the door to 
a large coat-and-hat cupboard. 
The dining-table and chairs are 
of walnut and ebony with painted 
mouldings. The chairs are covered 
in neutralcoloured horsehair. The 
carpet andcurtainsare pale green. 
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A wall of the basement dining-room decoration. The walls are yellow with 
(still unfinished) at No. 1 Chester Gate, a black dado. The architectural orna- 
Regent’s Park, London, painted by Mary ment is in cream, Pompeian red, and 
Adshead in close imitation of Pompeian dark green. 
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Above : Wardrobes in laminated plywood 


at No. 21 Sussex Place, London, designed 
by F. E. Bennett and Luba Hambourg. 


Below: 


A bedroom in a London house, 
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designed by Guy Elwes. The floor is a black 
composition with a silver inlay ; the walls 
are covered with a Persian blue-green 


and black waxed wallpaper. 

















Right: The salon, in a Paris 
flat, designed by Evelyn Wyld in 
collaboration with Eyre de Lanux. 
The walls are of plain walnut ; 
the divan and armchairs are 
upholstered in cowhide. In the 
nearest window is a hand-made 
iron table for flowers. The rugs 
are hand-knotted pile, and 
the curtains of hand-woven silk, 
The rest of the furniture tis in 
lacquer and parchment. 


notes of bright blue, red, black, 
and yellow, The dado and doors 
are grey-green, the curtains and 
carpet grey, and the upholstery 
of the furniture jade green. 
Below: The drawing-room at 
Chilswell Edge, Hinksey Hill, 
Oxford, designed by Edward 
Maufe. The walls are cream; 
the fireplace is Swedish green, with 
arustless steel surround and curb; 
the carpet isin browns and fawns. 
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Centre: A painted dining-room 
for a country house, designed by 
Mary Adshead. The pictures 
portray “An English Holiday” 
and “ Going to the Races,” and 
the design has been carried out, 
as far as possible, in the manner of 
English eighteenth-century sport- 
ing prints and aquatints. The 
general colour-scheme is grey- 
blues and greens, and the figures, 
carriages, houses, etc., provide 














Right : A night view of the hall at “ Finella,” Cam- 
bridge, the house of Mansfeld D. Forbes, Esq., 
designed by Raymond McGrath. The walls are covered 
with silver leaf sprayed with aquamarine green lacquer ; 
the semi-octagonal ceiling-arch is of silvered fluted glass. 
The floor is laid with a polished black composition with a 
dark-blue border. The cornice ledge is fluted gold 
glass on dentils of clear polished plate. The pilasters, 
with their banded chromium metal caps and bases, 
are cast sheet glass of a rich sea-green colour, 
and illuminate. Below: Alfred Imhof’s Gramophone 
Galleries in Oxford Street, London, designed by 
Robert Atkinson. The shop is painted pale 
blue-green, picked out with lines of pale gold. The 
metalwork is dull gilt and the ceiling dull silver. 





The opposite page : 
A Bedroom for the General 
Electric Company, designed 
by Raymond McGrath. The 
walls are jade green and the 
ceiling jade blue. The fur- 
niture has a silver leafed 
modelled gesso surface. The 
canopy is blue artificial silk, 
lined withwhite panne velvet, 
and the bedspread is pink 
chiffon velvet. The carpet 
is coral pink, Above the 
bed head is a panel which 


illuminates. 




























































Above: The wall decorations, 
designed by Blair Hughes-Stan- 
ton, in the annexe to the dining- 
room at Rivercourt, Hammer- 
smith, the house of R. Mitchison, 
Esq. The colour-scheme of the 
walls is a green-fawn ground 
lined with Venetian pink, and the 
ceiling is white-pink. The figures 
are also white-pink, and the dra- 
pery Venetian pink and ground 
colour. The screens are in rich 
browns, strong spring green and 
emerald. The floor is laid with 
compressed cork of mixed shades 
of richbrowns. Below: A man’s 
bedroom at No. 4 Paultons 
Sguare, Chelsea, London, de- 
signed by F, E. Bennett. Silvers 
and greys predominate and form 
a setting for the strong vermilion 
lacquer of the chest of drawers. 
Some green and gold are used as 
softening colours; the columns 
and fireplace are in aluminium. 
The centrepiece between the 
windows is a glass painting by 
Mrs. F. E. Bennett, which is 
lighted from behind. 
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Above and Below: A mural mosaic decoration in 
highly coloured vitreous material, designed by Boris 
Anrep, at No. 15 Vale Avenue, Chelsea, London, 
the house of Miss Ethel Sands. The portion of the 
wall here illustrated is treated as if it were an 
outside wall of 
a cottage. 
Mr. Lytton 
Strachey is 
seen looking 
through one of 
its windows, 


In the pave- 


ment, ona 
field of pow- 
erful blues, 
figures are 
freely distrib- 
uted in yellow, 
red,and white. 
The walls are 
in rough plaster in which mosaic subjects are set. 
Such treatment allows a useful interweaving of 
the two different materials, the plaster of the 
ceiling and of the walls with the solid mosaic 
material of the pavement. 





Right: A 
room designed 
by Evelyn 
Wyld, incolla- 
boration with 
E Jy Te de 
Lanux. The 
floor is laid 
with black 
glazed tiles. 
r A e ad ark 
brown table on 
the leftis made of specially treated Fapanese lacquer, Below: A sitting-room inthe Bloomsbury flat of Ray- 

and the armchairs are of natural wood, covered mond Mortimer, Esq. The wall decorations on the 

with piebald skins. The “barrel” chairs—one detachable canvas panels were designed by Vanessa 

white, one black—are covered with skins ; the round Bell and Duncan Grant, and represent a sand- 

table was hewn by hand from a block of wood. coloured garden path with a fountain and hedges 

seen between 

maroon cur 

tains. The 

divan its 
covered 

with hand- : . 
printed 

linen de- 

signed by 
Phyllis 
Barron. 

The record- 

Case was 

painted by 
Douglas 
Davidson. 

The ceilings 

and walls 

are pale 

blue, and 

the cornice 

is terra- 

cotta. 
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A corner of the drawing-room at No, 3 Albert designed by Vanessa Bell, and its colours are 
Road, London, the house of Mrs. St. fohn principally browns, greys, and blue. The walls 


Hutchinson. The panel over the bookcase was are pale green. 
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Above: The liv- 
ing-room in a 
two-storeyed flat, 
designed by Curtis 
Moffat. The de- 
coration is in buff 
and grey colours. 
The chairs are sil- 
ver and uphol- 
stered in salmon 
silk. The rugs are buff and pink. 111 the fixtures black, and the walls are of a rough 
are in polished metal and glass. Below: A lounge texture in fawn. The curtains are black 
hall designed by Denham Maclaren. The floor  oilsilk. The dining-table has four elliptical 
is fawn, inlaid with large hexagonal lines of shaped marble legs which are held in 
position by two 
hoops of metal. 
The top is of 
rough-cast 
glass one inch 
in thickness. 
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Above and Below: The living-room of a 
flat in Portman Court, London, designed 


by Easton and Robertson. The general 
colour-scheme is in two tones of yellow. 
Round the room runs a frieze of mirror on 
which is planted sheets of glass screening 


electric lights. All the furniture, with the 
exception of the armchair, was designed 
by the architects. Below: The music- 
room end of the living-room. ‘The 
opposite page: 4 detail of the same 
room. 








Looking from the dining-room to the sitting- 
room of the house, designed by S. Chermayeff 


for himself. All the woodwork is English 
walnut, the grain being used horizontally and 
remaining unbroken whatever the position of 
the doors. All:the metal work is chromium, 


including the door furniture. The painting 
on the wall is by Alexander Bayes, and is a 
decoratively treated view of a city of tomorrow 
seen from a skyscraper. The furniture ts in 
walnut. The curtains were designed by Eric 


Bagge. 
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Looking across the dining-room into the 
sitting-room of the house of S. Chermayeff. 
The circular motifs in the rugs bear a direct 
relationship to the plan of the room and the 
furniture. The colours of the brick-reds, 
fawns, and black in the sitting-room are 
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recalled in the dining-room, which is itself 
much lighter in tone, with green-grey and 
yellow walls, giving an effect of glowing 
sunlight when seen from the sitting-room. 
The bent metal tube chairs are covered 
in pigskin. 








Left and Right: The dining-room in the house 
designed by S. Chermayeff for himself, showing, 
on the left, the extending table closed for four 
people. The mirror over it doubles its striped 
veneer top, giving an illusion of space. The 
decorative paint- 
ing, suggesting a 
ribbon, runs from 
the mirror on to the 
tube lights. On the 
right the same table, 
which rolls ub like 
a tambour in what 
was the old fire- 
place, is seen half 


extended to accom- 








modate six people to dinner. A rail and 
guide device ensures perfect rigidity in all 
stages of extension. The painting over the 
mirror, and the painting ‘“‘ Gourmandise”’ over 
the sideboard seen in the mirror, are by Eastland 
Fortey. The cur- 
tains in this room 
are in yellows and 
greys. Below: A 
built-in bookcase 
in oak, designed by 
Ff. Duncan Luber. 
The cupbocrd on 
the left — slides 
open and reveals 
ad WINdOX. 
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The beautiful corpse 
of PIZ PALU 
sleeping in eternal 
ice. From a photo- 
graph by Hans 
Casparius, 


Photo by courtesy of “ Close Up.” 





‘New Materials—New Methods. 
By Raymond McGrath. 


HE lovely face of Piz Pali sleeping in eternal ice 

is an ideal of material beauty. In this pure glass 

—frozen, silent and secure—she smiles upon the swift 

flights of our imagination. We have dreamed of 
those iridescent palaces fashioned of transparent ice, the 
miraculous architectures of icicle and crystal. Ideas of 
happiness are associated with beautiful materials. In the city 
we imagine the far-away flow of cool waters on rippled sand, 
and far away we imagine the bright lights sparkling in hard 
wet pavements. They are the stuff of dreams. 

Materials, long before they have reached the hand of 
the architect, express in endless variety the shades of our 
emotions. We have felt the strength, sharpness, and 
cruelty of metal, the cleanness and crystal clearness of glass, 
the warmth and dryness of wood, the comfort and kindness 
of silk and cotton. We find youth in metal and glass. We 
find age in wood and stone. These are familiar experiences. 

The qualities of these materials are colour, tone, and 
surface texture. Since these notes are concerned with the 
decorative aspect of materials, these three qualities are 
the basis of choice. Let us consider the decorative possibili- 
ties of new materials and the extent to which they influence 
contemporary design and occasion departure from tradi- 
tional forms. The tremendous stiuctural upheaval due to 
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the introduction of new materials—steel, reinforced con- 
crete and plate glass—lies outside the scope of this theme, 
but it is none the less the background, so that, by way 
of reminding ourselves of broader aspects, I single out one 
very beautiful solution of an entirely new problem in design, 
the transporter bridge at Marseilles (page 278). 

That new materials have profoundly altered the course of 
building is obvious enough. An even greater change has 
taken place in decoration. The eggs-and-darts, the metopes 
and modillions, beautiful in themselves, were the decoration 
of the Stone Age. New materials demand different treat- 
ments. Science has come to the assistance of the decorator 
and architect. So far they have kept pace only with an 
ill grace, and in this country good examples of the use of 
new materials are exceptional. We are emerging with 
difficulty from the Stone Age, the age of mock Gothic and 
mock Classic. 

A sign of the times is the recent formation of the Building 
Materials Bureau of the Architectural Association, an insti- 
tution which fosters our most progressive ideas. Here and 
there is a collection which is intended to keep the architect 
in touch with the latest developments in the manufacture 
of materials and articles used in building. Already the 
variety of the exhibits indicates the extent to which research 





has invaded realms formerly 
sacred to stonemasons and 
honest carpenters. 

The two fireplaces re- 
produced on page 276 are 
an instructive comparison 
illustrating the influence of 
materials on design. The 
nineteenth-century example 
is lovingly and_ lavishly 
carved in wood. The cast- 
iron fuel grate has a sur- 
round of painted tiles and 
marble (painted marble). 
But the twentieth-century 
fire is an electric radiator 
constructed of sheet copper. 
Its surround is black plate 
glass. The walls have a 
metallic finish and the floor is an asbestos composition. 
The former fireplace depends for its effect on elaborate 
carving, painting, modelling. The latter depends on simple 
form and the quality of the materials. 

Architecture is not the only art influenced by the new 
materials. The Flat Fish, by Maurice Lambert, shows 
the trend of modern sculpture. The fish is translucent 
alabaster, the pedestal is transparent plate glass, and the 
base is wood. The glass (no other material could have been 
substituted) plays a significant part in this composition. 

The materials which should be examined may be 
conveniently grouped as follows: (a) glass; (d) metals, 
plating, metalization, etc.; (c) veneers, ply-wood, lami- 
nated board; (d) wall-boards and acoustic materials; 
(e) flooring compositions;  (/) 
artificial stone, marble, scagliola, 
etc. ; (g) paints, lacquers, varnishes ; 
(h) fabrics; (¢) artificial patent 
compositions. 

The influence of glass in design 
has been profound.’ Glass enjoys 
the distinction of being inherently 
beautiful, clean, strong, and in- 
dispensable. It is therefore not 
surprising to find it used with 
great effect, not only in build- 
ing, but in furniture and all 
branches of decoration. Glass 
is a material which today holds 
unus ual sway over the imagina- 
tion. Its light-giving qualities and 
the feeling of freedom it imparts 
are in close accord with present 
ideals. Today the reed-like sky- 
scrapers or the rings on her fingers 
may be of glass entire. London 
possesses one of the grand pioneer 
conceptions in this material. The 
Crystal Palace is still one of the 
most ‘“ modern” buildings in 
England. With the introduction 
KAFFEEHAUS 





Materials influencing MODERN SCULPTURE, The 
Flat Fish, by Maurice Lambert, executed in alabaster, 
glass, and wood, in the possession of Miss Maccaw. 
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persone of the wall. At 
Cologne, Walter Gropius 
starred the glass fagade. 
Today there are innumer- 
able examples of elegant 
and practical _ buildings 
in glass. I commend the 
tea-house in the garden of 
Dr. Bergius at Heidelberg, 
designed recently by Pro- 
fessor Edmund _ Kéorner, 
and the Kaffeehaus in the 
Nirmberger Stadion by 
O. E. Schweizer. In 
the design of furniture, 
glass = gives__—_ delightful 
service. Dim, of Paris, has 
been responsible for some 
particularly lyrical out- 
bursts, and the enterprising Maison Pleyel has been 
responsible for a grand piano with a wood base and a case 
in metal and glass. 

Polished plate is the aristocracy of glass. In thickness 
it ranges from an eighth of an inch to an inch and one- 
eighth. It is clear and colourless, except edge-on, where it 
inevitably shows that beautiful iron-green colour peculiar 
to glass. Designers have been quick to realize the deco- 
rative value of these edges. In rough-cast glass the whole 
substance is green. Its colour and density and the texture 
of the surface have great decorative possibilities. Trans- 
parent polished plate is not necessarily white in colour. 
There is the blue plate familiar in eighteenth-century mirrors. 
A rose-pink plate glass has been manufactured recently 
in Germany. Plate glass, flat- 
polished on one surface, is also 
manufactured, on the Continent, 
in a variety of opaque colours, 
including black and white. Black 
plate glass is a material of out- 
standing beauty. Held to the 
light this glass is faintly trans- 
lucent and prune-coloured. It is 
a perfect reflector, but the re- 
flections are sombre and soothing 
like the reflections in Claude 
mirrors. Colours become infinitely 
richer in its reflections. A new 
and mysterious world is created 
out of the reality. Magnificent 
use of this glass was made in the 
German pavilion at the Barcelona 
Exhibition. There the black glass 
wall of an arcade reflected the 
entire garden. The author has 
used this glass for both walls and 
ceiling of a dining-room for the 
General Electric Company. 

Varieties of cast and rolled 
glass are legion. A high quality 
of translucency is achieved by the 

















of steel and concrete, and the 
consequent column and canti- 
lever construction, glass becomes 
the hero amongst the dramatis 


in the Niirnberger 
Plate glass used to great 
advantage in open-air surroundings 
where light and freedom are everything. 
Designed by O, E, SCHWEIZER. 


Stadion. 
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introduction of drawn sheet-glass. 
Innumerable patterns of figured 
rolled glass are manufactured for 
situations where obscurity is 
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required. Most of 
them are ugly. Some 
of the simpler pat- 
terns, however, such 
as fluted sheet, 
have great beauty 
and deserve greater 
popularity. Wired 
glass was invented to 
meet the demand for 
a vibration-proof, fire- 
resisting glass which 
would be safe in over- 
head and dangerous 
positions. The older 
varieties merely have 
imbedded a woven 
netting chiefly remini- 
scent of the chicken 
coop. This has been 
superseded, however, 
by a glass known as 
“Georgian Wired,” 
which has a welded 
square mesh of very elegant appearance, and which can be 
used in the most architectural contexts. 

Ordinary glass does not transmit the ultra-violet light 
rays, and the result of a great deal of experiment has 
been a glass with the property of doing so. Two kinds 
are manufactured: one clear, one slightly obscure. The 
value of such a discovery is obvious." 

Glass may be treated decoratively in a great variety 
of ways, none of which are very new, except perhaps 
sand-blasting, which has commercially 
superseded most varieties of engraving. 
Glass may be engraved with a diamond, 
engraved on an emery wheel, engraved by 
submersion in an acid bath, or engraved 
by sand-blasting. The first two methods are 
obviously applicable only to sizes of glass 
which can be easily handled, and these are 
properly the sphere of the artist. In such 
engraving a special lead glass is necessary. . 
Sweden excels in the execution of modern 
wheel-engraved glass. Acid engraving, the 
technique of which does not differ from 
aquatinting or etching on metal, is applic- 
able to very large designs. In more or less 
recent times the high-water mark of this 
process seems to have been the florid bar- 
room windows, which are still a tradition. 
But the possibilities are greater than this. 
Sand-blasting briefly consists in masking 
the glass with a stencil and in eroding 
the exposed surfaces to the required depth 
by means of sand sprayed at high pres- 
sure. The internally illuminated signs, now 
common practice, are usually done in this 
way, the light striking the etched lines. 
Moulded glass, either cast or blown, 


A ; A 
1 The fact that ultra-violet radiation is so reduced 

by smoke in industrial areas seems but an added 

reason why the small amount that does get through 

oo .be used to the greatest advantage.—‘Vita 
ass.” 


five specimens. 











The attractiveness of GLASS is well displayed by these 
Left to right: Georgian Wired-plate ; 
rolled rib; fluted sheet; clear plate; and Cat’s-eye. 





DINING-ROOM 
General Electric Company in 
black glass with architrave and 
cornices of pink mirror. 


Designed by RayMOND McGRratH, 


Photo by courtesy of James Clark. 

plays a great part in 
the design of light 
and other fittings. A 
great deal of this glass 
looks as if it might 
have been moulded 
equally wel! in plaster 
or metal. It takes 
no advantage of the 
quality of the 
materials, and actually 
derives a false attrac 
tion from the trans- 
parency of glass. It 
also suffers by com- 
parison with cut 
crystal and the ex- 
cellent cut glass of the 
eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. 
Moulded glass designed 
withskill has, however, 
very definite qualities 
of its own. 

Space does not allow the consideration of bending, bevel- 
ling, polishing, brilliant cutting, crystallizing, silvering, and 
other processes. One should, however, note the difference 
between past and present methods of making “ silvers.” 
In the old process the glass was floated on to an amalgam of 
tin and mercury, whereas the modern method is to pour 
over the glass a solution of nitrate of silver which deposits 
the metal. The old method produced a more beautiful 
and more permanent mirror. Gold mirrors, which have 
such lovely colour, can, so far as I know, only 
be made with gold leaf, and the difficulties 
are therefore greater than with silver. 

Science and machinery have promoted 
the copious use of metal in modern archi- 
tecture. The skeleton of modern civilization 
is a steel affair. Steel ships, steel railways, 
steel bridges, steel-frame buildings—without 
steel we can do nothing. And everywhere 
in the world armies of men are constantly 
at work painting and overlaying all these 
structures against the great enemy—rust. 
A little neglect and the enemy is in 
possession. There is no more depressing 
sight than a rusted machine, indicating 
failure. Naturally a great deal of research 
has been devoted to the resistance of steel 
to corroding influences and the result has 
been the discovery of what is generally 
known as “stainless” steel. Three 
different steels are now manufactured : 
(a) steel to resist staining; (5) steel to 
resist acid attack; (c) steel to resist high 
temperature conditions. The addition of 
12 to 14 per cent. of chromium is sufficient 
to confer a measure of resistance against 
corrosion ample toenable successful stainless 
cutlery to be produced. The addition of 
both chromium and nickel produces useful 
acid-resisting steels. Chromium-nickel steel 
with the further addition of tungsten 


for the 
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A lavish nineteenth-century FIREPLACE in cast iron, 
floral tile, and varnished carved wood. 


and silicon produces a steel with great strength even at 
high temperatures. The nickel-chrome alloy steel is the 
tvpe suited for architectural work. More beautiful in 
colour than this is the nickel-copper alloy steel, which has, 
however, not quite the same resistance to corrosion. 
Mouldings drawn in these metals, as in bronze or copper, 
play a great part in architectural decoration. It is usual 
to draw these mouldings on oak cores, though in America 

















Another unpromising subject for metamorphosis. 
ORIGINAL DOORS in the Kantack Company’s 
premises. 
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The same fireplace, or rather the place where the fire was. 
A copper louvred RADIATOR with a surround of black glass. 


metal mouldings drawn without cores are common practice. 
The metal is drawn through dies of the required section, is 
afterwards closed on to the wood core, and is subsequently 
polished. Aluminium cannot be drawn in this way. Another 
treatment of metal which greatly influences design is spinning. 
Suitable circular forms can be spun in brass, copper, and 
other metals. The poor resistance of brass and similar 
metals to corrosion led to the extensive use of plated fittings. 


The walls veneered, the 
flush doors treated with applied mouldings and decorations 
in aluminium, 


The same doors transformed. 
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Nickel plating is still most 
commonly employed, 
although it has been largely 
superseded by chromium 
plating, which is claimed 
to have greater resistance 
to corrosion. From a 
decorative point of view the 
blue colour of chromium is 
very attractive, and there 
are other platings which 
alsohave great beauty, such 
as, for example, ‘“ black 
nickel,” “‘ black _ silver,” 
and ‘“‘gunmetal.”’ I person- 
ally find most oxidized 
finishes bad. Oxidized 
silver is particularly abused. 
Nor have I seen any 
interesting crystallizing 
finishes. A clean, homo- 
geneous finish is invariably 
most satisfying, with metal 
as with paint, and the 
mock-antique is best left 
to the Birmingham 
Tutankhamenizers. 

Rolled sheet metal and 
rolled and drawn sections 
haveagaininfluenceddesign 
considerably. An applica- 
tion of the use of sheet 
metal has been the inven- 
tion, probably in England, 
of metal-faced plywood. 





A FIREPLACE in black glass and polished metal. 
The simple solution of a common problem. 
Designed by Curtis MoFFAt. 


By cementing metal on 
both sides of the plywood a 
stiff sheet with low thermal 
conductivity is obtained, 
and since any sheet metal 
can be employed the decor- 
ativeapplications aremany. 
Drawn tubular sections 
have begun to play a 
great part in the design of 
balustrades, furniture, and 
accessories of all kinds. 
Here the Continent has 
left us far behind. A good 
deal of ugly tubular metal 
furniture has been de- 
signed, but we have begun 
to find great satisfaction 
in the simple forms of the 
better pieces, and anyone 
who has used a_ well- 
designed piece of metal 
furniture knows the joy its 
resilience affords. In the 
Théatre Pigalle, M. Siclis in 
his “‘ Mur de feu’ shows us 
what an artist of imagina- 
tion can do with mere metal 
tube. I quote Marcel Zahar’s 
description: “Il y a sur- 
tout, ornant le fond du 
hall, cette grille faite de 
tubes d’acier horizontaux 
de différents modules, 
tendus comme les cordes 





Veneered zebrano furniture showing the decorative treatment of the edges 
made possible by veneering. Designed by S. CHERMAYEFF. 
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An elegant example of STEEL CONSTRUCTION. 
The transporter bridge at Marseilles stands as a¥graceful 
forerunner of the new era in the heart ofthe old. 


d’une harpe monstrueuse. Une harmonie jaillit de l’instru- 
ment d’acier, une chanson de lumiéres multicolores; les 
faisceaux des projecteurs exécutent des trilles sur les tubes 
de métal chromé. Ce n’est d’ailleurs qu’un motif plus aigu 
dans l’orchestration générale, car d innombrables luminaires 
dissimulés ou visibles jouent un air sur trois couleurs, 
d’un rythme entrainant, les valeurs de tel élément de 
construction, accusées par une lumiére d'une certaine 
qualité, sont  bientét 
modifiées par l’effet 
d’unelumié¢re différente ; 
en définitive, il semble 
que les plans s’animent, 
que l’architecture 
quitte son impassibilité, 
et .. . jfallais dire: 
danse.”’ 

Just as large timbers 
have given way to steel 
and concrete, so solid 
wood has been super- 
seded by laminated 
board. ‘‘ Lumber-core ”’ 
panels originated in 
America. In these the 
core consisted of large 
lumps of wood. The 





Specimens of drawn metal MOULDINGS 
on hardwood cores. 


next stage was the German “ batten-board,”’ a board with a 
core of battens cemented together, and the refinement of this 
is laminated board, now manufactured in a number of varieties 
and used extensively in furniture making abroad. Those 
who consider the design of much modern German furniture 
strange or unreasonable will find an adequate explanation 
in laminated board and its possibilities. Laminated board 
is made to be veneered; it is the ideal base, unwarping 
and free from internal 
movement of any 
kind. A single sheet 
of laminated board, 
5 ft. by 15 ft., can 
be constructed. Such 
are the possibilities 
of jointless, uninter- 
rupted wood surfaces ; 
the thickness of the 
board may be as much 
as 2 in. The veneer 
overlays and beautifies 
this reliable bodywork. 
In the past veneers 
weresawn from thelog ; 
now only the very 
hard woods are sawn, 
and most veneers are 


Reproduced by courtesy of Messrs. Bronel. 
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Detail of the proscenium arch, OPERA HOUSE Ol THE 

PLATZ DER REPUBLIK, BERLIN. Rare and beautiful 

wood veneers are used with particular imagination and skill. 
Designed by OSKAR KAUFMANN. 


knife-cut. They are either flat sliced or “ peeled,’’ that is to 
say, rotary cut. An almost endless sheet of veneer, according 
to the perfection of the log, is obtained by the latter process, 
but this is naturally not the method of obtaining the best 
figures for decorative work. The usual thickness of a veneer 
is glg in. to ,), in., but there are such things as algophanes 
which have less than the consistency of ordinary paper. 
The detail of Oskar Kaufmann’s proscenium arch in the 
Opera House of the Platz der Republik, Berlin, gives a very 
good idea of the possibilities of a design with wood veneers. 
Kaufmann is particularly happy in his use of rare and 
beautifully figured woods. This use of exotic timbers, 
hitherto unobtainable, is a further illustration of modern 
research. 

It will be noticed from the examples of veneered furniture 
here illustrated that the veneers are used in a purely decora- 
tive way, not to emphasize the structure or to simulate 
furniture constructed of solid wood. This acceptance of the 
veneer as applied decoration has a charm of its own. The 
character of the edges and their members has thus become 
highly attractive. 

The consideration of laminated board and _ plywoods 
brings us to the great variety of wall-boards which now 
make lighter work of light construction. Most of these are 
manufactured in convenient sizes from ‘‘raw’’ materials 
and possess waterproofing, hygienic, sound-absorbing, and 
other properties. They include a gypsum wall-board; a 
board made from the tough, sterilized fibres of licorice root, 





The “ Mur de Feu” of the THEATRE PIGALLE, PARIS. 
Light and metal tube combining to make a 
decorative palisade. 
Designed by M. SIc tis, 


waterproofed and felted into a continuous single ply without 
laminations; a board felted from sugar-cane fibres; and 
another made from waste timber exploded into a moss-like 
fibre and subsequently compressed. Most of these are 
intended as substitutes for plaster or else are intended as the 
sort of base for plaster which will prevent sudden changes 
of temperature or eliminate damp and condensation. 

The present variety of flooring materials is even greater. 
Compositions of asbestos, rubber, wood or cork or cellulose 
are freely employed on considerations of warmth, durability, 
cleanliness, appearance and general comfort. Choice depends 
entirely upon the situation and construction of the building 
and the purpose of the room or rooms. Modern floors have 
been largely influenced by the general introduction of coving. 
Thus arises the advantage of the composition floor which is 
laid in a plastic state. Rubber can, of course, be coved to 
the walls, but with less ease. An interesting incidental use 
of rubber is for cast decorative panels for positions where 
wood or plaster would be easily damaged. 

The use of artificial stone is too well known to be enlarged 
on here. Unfortunately, in this country one or two not- 
always-interesting artificial stones hold the field to the 
exclusion of all others, whereas there are very great possibili- 
ties in such compositions as Norwegian or Scotch granite 
and white cement. 

In the realm of artificial marble Messrs. Adams, 
Holden and Pearson have produced a synthetic com- 
position combining the grain of Swiss Cippolino with 
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The polished aluminium plymax DOORS 


of the engine house at the Russell 
Workshops. 


the colour of Hopton Wood stone.  Scagliola is less an 
imitation than a new decorative material. Invented in 
the seventeenth century—(hardly so new)—in Italy, it was 
used by Wyatt at the Pantheon, Oxford Street, in 1772 
and for sixteen Jasper columns at Stowe three years 
after. It is now more expensive than marble except in 
such work as columns or vases. The variety known as 
deep lapis lazuli is eloquent of the colour possibilities. 
Somewhat similar is ‘‘ Lap,” used to decorative advantage 
for the shops of Nicolas in Paris. Lap can combine 
veinings of gold or silver with any variations of colour 
and marking. 

These notes can hardly be concluded without some general 
mention of paints, stains, 
and varnishes. The 
spraying of cellulose 
finishes has effected 
drastic changes. Those 
sleek surfaces with which 
the motor-car has fami- 
liarized us have begun 
to invade the realms of 
furniture and architec- 
ture. Clear cellulose 
finishes on wood or metal 
have been littleexploited. 
We now have lacquers 
which preserve copper or 
brass from atmospheric 
action and crystal varn- 
ishes which resist damp 
and steamy conditions 
and do not darken with 
age. Rubber and other 
waterproof paints are 
available. Interesting ex- 
perimentshave been made 





Varieties in the texture of one material. Left to 
Right: oiled silk; rubberized silk; artificial silk. 
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Further possibilities of sheet metal. 
Copper plymax DOORS at Finella, 
Cambridge. 


with cracking enamels sprayed over variously coloured under- 
coats. Finally, there is plastic paint, a material which I 
regard with suspicion. So far it has reproduced aggravated 
plaster textures; more permanently, I admit. It has been 
used extensively in places where instead of dust-collected 
textures the ideal requirement would have been glistening 
unsoilable surfaces. The use of oil has been extended to 
wall-papers, which we now have waterproof and therefore 
washable and relatively permanent. 

A variety of treatments of silk and cotton fabrics have 
given these materials a new range of values. We have 
oiled silk, rubberized silk, and artificial silk. We also have 
the new-found possibility of metallized fabrics ; that is to say, 
fabrics with a deposited 
skin of untarnishable 
metal. The future has 
much in store for us. If 
curtains can be woven 
of paper and door han- 
dles fabricated of com- 
pressed milk, what may 
we not expect of this 
material world ? 

The architect is some- 
times bewildered by the 
variety of the substances 
with which he is sur- 
rounded, but knows that 
in the material world 
lurks such beauty as that 
of Piz Palii, sleeping in 
her eternal ice, the lovely 
link between this world 
and the evasive spirit 
which, consciously or 
unconsciously, we strive 
to express, 
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The Editor of The 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
offers a first prize of £100, 
a second prize of £50, and 
a third prize of £25, for the 
three best schemes submitted 
to him by August 1, 1930, for 
the decoration and furnishing of 
the two rooms shown in this 
plan. The competition is open 
to any architect, decorator, or 
artist of British nationality or 
living in the British Isles. 


One perspective drawing in 
colour only is required. 


In making the drawing the com- 


Competition. 








A 


Fireplace 
DininGa Living 
Room Room 











The height of the rooms is 12 ft. 6 in. 
The height of the door opening is 7 ft. 
The windows may be the full height of the room, or less, at 


the discretion of the competitor. 


The dining-room is 20 ft. square. 
The drawing-room is 20 ft. by 30 ft. 


In judging the competition the Editor will not be, too 
particular about sizes, but the competitor should not 
submit a scheme which blatantly disregards the 
measurements provided. 





petitor may take what point of 

view he likes, but this must be calculated to impress an intelligent client of 
the kind described below. The smaller room 1s to be treated as a dining- 
room, and the larger room as a drawing-living-room; part of each room 
must be shown and the nature of the connection (if any), though if he 
prefers to treat the whole thing as a single drawing-living-dining-room the 
competitor 1s at liberty to do so. The competitor, while regarding himself 
as the general supervisor of the job, must provide in his scheme work for 
not less than two and not more than five other artists: a sculptor, furnt- 
ture-rug-wallpaper designer, painter, etc. The selection of the collaborators 
and the nature of their job will be entirely at the discretion of the competitor, 
who may either collaborate with them in the production of the competition 
design, or may simply fill in their names on page 302, thereby indicating 
that he would choose them as collaborators 
in the event of his winning the competition. 
Arrangements have been made for the room 
indicated in the plan to be built at Waring && 
Gillow’s, where the winning design will be 
carried out and put on exhtbition. 


THE CLIENT. 

A well-known Clydeside shipbuilder, 
Lord Benbow, who was knighted and later 
elevated to the peerage in recognition of 
his public services to Glasgow —a city 
which has reason to be grateful to him 
for many things—desires a new London 
establishment. 

Having recently become a widower, and 
having devolved all official functions upon 
his sister, he has sold his house in Curzon 








Street and has rented bachelor apart- 
ments not far away, of which the two 
principal rooms are shown above. 
Although born in a London suburb 
nearly sixty years ago, Lord Benbow’s 
active life has naturally been associated 
with Glasgow and the Clyde; and it 
was in the early years of his success, 


thirty years ago, that he became inti- 
mately acquainted with the school of 
thought now associated with the name 
of C. R. Mackintosh (see p. 238). 

This early enthusiasm has gradually 
crystallized into a devotion for the later 
developments of the modern move- 
ment and has led him to seek for 


The Competition Form is on page 302. 
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a distinguished modern treatment in 
the decoration of his apartments. 

He therefore desires that several 
artists should be employed on this 
job, as collaborators, the artist who 
presents the scheme being regarded 
as the architect. 

One other condition he lays down. 
Although much in sympathy with the 
modein movement, as he understands it, 
he has an invincible dislike to abstract 





patterns, which he has never been able 
to understand. In the course of 
a life devoted to business he has 
patronized or taken part in most 
available games and_ sports, from 
street football to hunting and horse 
racing, and in fact he is now the 
owner of a large racing stable and 
stud faim— Purple Streak, who won a 
recent Derby, carrying his racing 
colours. 


Without producing an atmosphere 
which will be too redolent of the 
stable and the country, and therefore 
unfitted for a sophisticated town 
abode, he wishes to produce an 
effect which is gracefully sporting, 
and he therefore lays it down that 
as many as possible of the patterns 
used in the decoration of his apart- 
ments (such as carpet designs, fabrics, 
paintings, wallpapers, etc.) should have 
as their basis a_ sporting subject. 
beyond these few conditions, he wishes 
to give the artists concerned as free a 
hand as possible. 


The Conditions of the Competition. 


1. Although old furniture or paintings need not be excluded from the design if the competitor 
desires to include them, the scheme must on no account have a ‘‘ period’ flavour. 


2. One perspective drawing in colour only is required, but competitors may submit under 
separate covers as many alternative schemes as desired. 

3. Every competitor must either enter the competition with collaborators or provide for 
collaborating artists in his or her scheme. 

4. The drawing must be accompanied by a keved tracing (see below) indicating materials, 
treatments, methods, etc. 

5. A reasonable proportion of the designs for rugs, fabrics, wallpapers, etc., must have 
a sporting subsect, though the design mav be “ abstract’’ in character. 


6. All lighting and heating fittings must be electric, including the fires. 


7. The entry form on p. 302 must be completed and inserted in a sealed envelope which 
should be securely attached to the drawing. No name or mark shall be placed on the envelope, 
the drawings, or the package containing them. All packages should be addressed to THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, ‘Interior Decoration Competition,” 9 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1, 
and should arrive not later than August 1, 1930, when they will be opened and each drawing 
and the envelope therein given a distinctive mark. The envelopes will be kept sealed until 
after the awards by the Editor. The results of the competition will be announced in the issue 
of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for October 1930. 


8. The Editor's decision in respect of all the above conditions is final and binding on all 
competitors. 


Points which Competitors should bear in mind :— 


(1) The drawing should be of a nature to impress a rich, 
enlightened, but untechnical client. It should, in fact, make 
a “ picture’ and should not be a scale drawing. 

(2) It should exploit with the greatest ingenuity possible 
the owner’s sporting tastes. 

(3) The blank walls should be carefully considered. 

(4) The general character of the room should be shown, but 
individual pieces need not be given in exact detail. The genetal 
effect must be definitely of the twentieth century, though antiques, 
provided they fit into their modern setting, need not be excluded. 


The competitor may, if he likes, make room for Lord Benbow’s 
Thomas Hope furniture and the portrait of his Derby Winner, 
or he may assume that everything of this sort has been removed 
to Lord Benbow’s country seat. 


Any questions must be addressed to THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 
“ Interior Decoration Competition,” 9 Queen Anne's Gate, S.W.1, 
and must be forwarded not later than June 1, 1930. Questions 
will not be answered individually, but will be printed, together with 
answers, in the June and July issues of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 





Arrangements have been made for the winning design to be carried out 
and put on exhibition at Waring & Gillow’s showrooms in Oxford 
Street. The firms who have undertaken to make the various accessories 





are as follows: 


Rugs (hand-made) - THE Witton Royar CARPET Fac- 


TORY, LTD., 


3 Paternoster Square, 


London, E.C.4 (Mr. K. T. Henry). 
Electric fittings and METRO-VICK SUPPLIES, 155 Char- 











fires. ing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 minis 
(Mr. L. G. Haworth). 
Wallpapers - - JoHN LinE & Sons, Ltp., Totten- \ 


ham Court Road, London, W.C.1 
(Mr. Henry G. Dowling). 

Fabrics - - - DoNALD Bros. Ltp., 287 Regent 
Street, London, W.1 (Mr. E. J. 


Archer). 


Furniture - 


Peacock). 


We are specially asked by the above manufacturers 


WARING & GILLOW, Ltp., Oxford 
Street, London, W.1 (Mr. F. R. 
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THE KEY. 
If the left-hand sketch is supposed to be the competitor's finished 
drawing, the keved tracing should be done like that on the right. 


to say that the gentlemen mentioned in parentheses after Tie kev would read : 
the name of their respective firms will be delighted to 1. Hand-woven carpet, horse and jockey design. 
< : : F : 2. Circular aluminium plymax table with tubular steel legs, 
provide the competitor with information and advice nickelled. 
regarding the practical side of their designs. They = 47450. 


have undertaken to preserve the strictest secrecy in 
regard to all designs submitted to them and will on 
no account discuss the work of one competitor with 


another. 
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Left. 4 RUG, designed by EvretyN Wytp. 

Right. A hand-tufted Axminster RUG, designed 

by MARION Dorn. The black borders are in each 
case ‘‘ background ”’ and not part of the rugs. 














A study in light by 
DENHAM MACLAREN. 
The statue, known as 
The Nimbus, by Maurice 
Lambert, is of cast iron 
and is standing on a 
black sand-blasted oak 
chest. Its concrete base 
is a dull brick colour. 
The colour-scheme is 
black, fawn, and grass- 
green. 





| Electric. 


By Raymond Mortimer. 


AN is the most adaptable of animals. With the 

possible exception of certain sorts of ant, there 

is no other species, I fancy, which can maintain 

life in so wide a variety of climates. Indeed, 

the speed with which he can adapt himself to and make use 

of his changing environment is at once the sign and explana- 

tion of man’s superiority. He has availed himself with 

increasing decision of every parcel of his surroundings, and 

it now remains to him to tap the energy hidden in the very 

material of which he and his surroundings are composed 
—the atoms. 

But when he attains control of a new material or force, 

he does not immediately recognize the pc*entialities peculiar 

to it. The first men who discovered the use of bronze, 


employed it only in the shapes which long experience had 
shown to be suitable to flint. The earliest Chinese ceramics 
retained the forms appropriate to the bronze utensils they 
replaced. Greek temples were translations into marble or 
stone of forms originally evolved in wood, and Northern 
Gothic also often betrays the existence of a wooden prototype. 
Similarly the first railway carriages were modelled on stage- 
coaches, the first motor-cars on broughams or wagonettes. 

It is therefore not surprising that we have taken some 
while to recognize the advantages particular to lighting by 
means of electricity. For years we were content with the 
most obvious advantage that electric light possesses—the 
ease with which it can be turned on and off. Chandeliers 
were wired and gas-brackets adapted to the new lighting. 
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ELECTRIC. 






























Below. 

A DECORATIVE TABLE LIGHT, 

Hercules wrestling with the Cretan Bull. 

Sculpture in glass on a bronze base. 

By WALTER GILBERT in collaboration 
with W. G. RILEY. 


Left. 


A CEILING LIGHT in enamelled 
glass with a metal frame. 


Designed by WARING and 
GILLow. 





Centre. A TABLE FOUN- Above. A FITTING especi- | 
TAIN and two TABLE ally suited for a motor show- j 
STANDARDS on a glass table room or modern office, made \ 


in a black glass-walled dining- 
room for the General Electric 
Company at Olympia, London. 
The long inset panel repre- 
senting A Pictavian Rescue 
Party is sand-blasted and 
strip-lit from below. 
Designed by RayMoND MCGRATH. 


in brass, and containing a 12-in. 
striplight inside an obscured 
tube. 


Designed by JAcKk GOLD. 


Below. 
A BRACKET for indirect 
lighting im chromium-plated 
metal. The light is thrown 
upwards, making patterns on 
the wall, and illuminating the 


Below. 
A WALL FITTING with 
mirror back which reflects the 
flowers standing upon its 
bracket base; they are illu- 








glass drops of the Solomon’s minated from above by a 4 
Seal motif which droops over lamp hidden behind the two- 
the lamp in the bowl. coloured looking-glass shade. 
Designed by Jack GOLD. Designed by JACK GOLD. 





A LAMP which throws out heat as 
well as light. 
Designed by A. F.\ BERRY. 
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The Architectural Review, 


May 1930. 





Left. An ELECTRIC FIRE in chromium plating on a marble surround placed 


against a mirror backing. 


Right. A combination of LIGHT, ELECTRIC 


FIRE and MIRROR for a bedroom carried out in yellow and pink marble, 


There is in human beings an extraordinary nostalgia for the 
past. lor many people “ antique’’ and “ beautiful” are 


synonymous, so are “‘ modern” 
and “ugly.” They disguise 
radio-sets as chinoiserie cabinets 
or even as lecterns. They 
write to The Times demanding 
that petrol pumps should be 
dressed up as parish pumps. 
Indeed, I should not be sur- 
prised if some enterprising 
firm put on the market an 
Olde Oake Cocktaile Shaker. 
So with electricity. Electric 
fittings disguised as candles 
are very common, and the 
white composition of which 
they are made often has 
candle droppings modelled 
round the top. One of the 
most usual forms of electric 
fire has artificial coals on 


Designed by Basit IONIDEsS. 





An ELECTRIC FIRE in a stainless steel setting. 
Another well-designed electric fire is shown 
on page 276. 
Designed by Easton and ROBERTSON. 
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top of it and a flickering lamp to remind us of the 
good old days of the open grate. 


But, apart from the ease with 
which it is lit or extinguished, 
electric light has enormous 
advantages over all previous 
methods of illumination. There 
is vast range in the strength 
of the light afforded. An 
electric lamp can be placed 
in close proximity to most 
materials without burning 
them. And it does not vitiate 
the air. Of these advantages 
the decorator has only re- 
cently taken advantage. An 
obvious instance is concealed 
lighting by means of lamps 
above a cornice. Another is 
the placing of glass panels, 
illuminated from behind, 
plumb with a wall or ceiling. 





Lighting thus becomes, as it 
were, a material that can be 
ordered by the square foot and 
stretched on any part of the 
room’s surface. In narrow 
strips it can be let into the 
wood of a desk or bed; it can 
be run like a frieze round the 
top of aroom. It can be cut 
into circles or any shape that 
the decorator wishes—or rather 
the architect. For whereas in 
the days before electric light 
the architect was rarely con- 
cerned with artificial lighting, 
except to run gas-pipes to 
appropriate places, now he is 
not content merely to place 
plugs in the skirting. His plan 
provides for such luminous 
panels as I have described, 
and the most modern flats and 
houses have a variety of gad- 
gets—cupboards which are 
automatically lit up by the 
opening of their doors, and 
lighting fixtures which play 
a leading role in the architec- 
tural scheme of the room. 
Electricity also makes it pos- 
sible for the first time to light 
pictures properly at night. A 
modern decorator faced with 


the business of using only 
lamps and gas might well give up the job in despair. 
An antique glass chandelier with candles is the ideal Borrowing the technique of the sky-sign, one could 


illumination for a party in an eighteenth-century saloon. 


Left. A floor LIGHT STANDARD specially de- 
signed for the Ediswan Hall of Ideals at Olympia, 
London. The standard is made of chromium-plated 
metal, and the lighting elements are of tubular glass. 
Right. A detail of the lighting elements. 
Designed by T. S. Tart of Sir 
JouN BURNET AND PARTNERS. 


ELECTRIC. 


the street is extraordinary. 
And soon we may hope to see 
architects making provision 
for its use when designing the 
facades of shops and theatres. 
Nothing could be more gro- 
tesque than to burden a 
building with elaborate period 
ornament and then to cover 
this up with sky-signs in an 
entirely different style. The 
present appearance of the 
Tivoli Cinema is a_ horrid 
warning. One does not know 
whether the architect or his 
client was to blame, but not 
to have provided panels for 
such illuminated _ publicity 
seems an almost criminal 
negligence. 

Finally, it is possible to 
imagine buildings whose archi- 
tecture would appear to be con- 
structedentirely in the material 
of light—cinemas with por- 
ticoes and domes entirely iri- 
descent and changing like fire- 
work fountains from colour to 
colour. The stupendous flood- 
lighting in alternating hues 
of the Barcelona Exhibition 
buildings would pale beside 
the glow of a pavilion com- 
pletely sheathed in_ glass 


and concealing armies ‘of multicoloured electric lights. 


animate such an architecture with movement, make its 


Candles in a modern room would merely suggest a strike at columns appear literally to spring from the ground, 


the electricity works. 

The neon lighting 
used for illuminated 
signs is not, I think, 
adaptable to dom- 
estic use, but its 
decorative value in 


Left 


and send its 
cupolas _caracoling 
towards. the — sky. 
The possibili- 
ties of electric light 
have not yet been 
exhausted. 


A comet-like WALL or CEILING FITTING of opalescent glass 


which gives off rays from between its points and a long trail of light 


from the tail. 


The designer has avoided showing any unsightly construc- 


tion members, Right. A CEILING FITTING composed of four sheets 


of ground glass, which diffuse the light from the single bulb above. 


A 


perforated reflector round the bulb allows rays of light to issue from 


between each of the outside points. 
Designed by Jack GoLp. 
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UNDER A WALL FITTING MADE UP OF 
STRIPS OF ALTERNATE GREY AND 
SILVER MIRROR, A GLASS TANK HOLD- 
ING LILIES STANDS UPON A LOW 
ILLUMINATED BASE OF BLACK AND 
SILVER, WHICH THROWS A LIGHT UP 
THROUGH THE WATER ON TO THE 
FLOWERS 
Designed by JacK GOLD, 


wey 









































A CRAFTSMAN’S PORTFOLIO. 
XLVIII.—Accessories to Decoration. 






A PANEL ina firescreen painted 
by E. Ravitious in oils and 
wax, and polished to reveal the 
grain of the wood under the 
design. The colours are white, 
vermilion and emerald green, on 
yellow wood. 


Above. A hand-made RUG in red, cream, 
and grey. 
Designer : ALL WALTON, 
Craftsman ; EVE GARNER. 
Centre. MAP OF THE HEAVENS. A 
screen painted by MARY ADSHEAD on linen 
and backed with light grey rep. The 
border is red, the clouds are grey and 
white, the star maps are light and dark 
blue, and the surrounding ornaments and 
cartouches are in grey, red, and yellow. 











Right. A CORNER CUPBOARD in deal, 
designed to hold a collection of copper 
lustre. 

Designer : R. E. ENTHOVEN. 
Craftsmen : HICKMAN’s. 





A papier-maché TRAY painted 
by Mary ADSHEAD, The background 
is white and grey, the palms are 
emerald green and yellow, the 
niggers are dark brown, and the 
feathers are china blue and red, 
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The STUDY in the designer’s own 
house. The desk has two kidney-shaped 
legs of black marble, joined by a 
curved foot-rest of marble. The top 
is of 1 in. thick clear plate glass. The 
stool behind the desk is of chromium 
plated metal tubing and is covered 
with white Polar bearskin. The floor 
is laid with a wood composition. 


Designer: DENHAM M AREN. 


The entrance door to the SITTING-ROOM in the 
designer’s own house, showing the walnut veneer on the 
door. The combination piece of furniture was designed 
to act as a screen for the settee, with a receptacle for 
glasses above, bottles below, and for books and occasional 
utility between. All the doors are sliding and accessible 
from both sides. The portrait head polished copper is 

Jocelyn May, a pupil of Zadkin. 

Designer : S, CHERMAYEIF, 

Craftsmen: WarRInG & GILLOw. 


A KITCHEN CUPBOARD trans- 
formed into a miniature bar. The 
colours are yellow and fawn, and 
the linoleum is blue and white. The 


** counter is covered in black 
glass. 

Designers ; Easton & ROBERTSON. 
Craftsmen: D, BuRKLE & Sons. 






Above. The FLOOR in the dining-room at Finella, Cambridge. 
The floor is laid with Plevna-pink induroleum inlaid with a central 
wheel pattern in a black Pictuvian design and bordered with ble 
glass and gold mosaic. The designs on the floor are inlaid. 
Designer : RAYMOND MCGRATH. 
Craftsmen : MACINLOP’s. 


Below. The STAIRCASE WELL in the designer’s own house, 
showing the curved balustrades faced with plywood on each side. 
This and the walls and ceiling are rough stippled and painted pale 
grey. The stair carpet and curtains are in warm greys and blues, 
with a centre line of black. The handrail is in natural colour 


mahogany, waxed, and the parallel lines of the carpet follow it 


throughout its length. 
Designer ;: S, CHERMAYEFF. 
Craftsmen : WartnGc & GILLow. 





















A Scotch hand-woven RUG in 
fawn, green, red, brown, and blue. 
Designer : 
THEODORA M. MooRMAN. 

Craftsmen : HEAL’S. 
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A hand - knotted 
RUG in ivory and 
slate grey. 

Designer m \ 
EvELYN WvyLp. ; 




































A hand-tufted Axminster 
RUG, in beige, grey-blue, 
and pale green. 

Designer : | 
E. McKnicut KAUvurFFER. 
Craftsmen : 
Witton Royat Carpet 















Factory. 
Right. 
A hand-woven tapes- 
try HEARTH RUG 
in shades of brown, 
orange, and fawn. 
Designer and 
Craftsman : 
JEAN ORAGE. 
Left. 
A hand-tufted Ax- 
minster RUG in 
beige, black, white, | 
and brown, with a | 
touch of vermiiion. 
Designer : | 
E. McKNIGHT 
KAUFFER | 


Craftsmen: 
WILTON RoyAL 
CARPET Factory. 






















Left. An all-over CARPET DESIGN to 
be machine-woven in quantity in three 
colour schemes, e.g. beige and brown, 
greys and blues, and greens. 
Designer : MARION Dorn. 
Craftsmen : 
ROYAL CARPET 


WILTON FACTORY. 








Right. A hand-tufted Axminster RUG in 
black, white, blue-grey, and deep grey. 

Designer : E. MCKNIGHT KAUFFER. 
Craftsmen : 

RoyaL CARPET 


WILTON Factory. 











A room in Paris. The FUI ~ an > | HUNTING SCENE. A hand- 
TURE and SCREENS are ‘ i: | woven woollen RUG in fawn, 
different tones of lacquer, silver, green, red, brown, and blue. 
etc. The hand-knotted RUG is ' ‘ : ' } Designer : 
in five shades of beige, black, bape : , , THEODORA M. MoorRMAN. 
white, Pompeian red, and mole. , a “4 $ t ' Cindi 

Designer (of the rug) : - € ets eau! HEAL’s. 

EVELYN WYLD. ae ; : : ‘ salts ly! abies : 


In a London office. The RUG is carried out in 
browns, orange, and yellow. The triangular motif 
in the rug is repeated in the wood radiator cover 
Designer : S. CHERMAYEFF. 


Craftsmen : WARING & GILLOW. 








A RUG and CHEST in the 
drawing-room at No. 36 Campden 
Hill Gardens, London. The rug is 
in black and various shades of red 
grey, and beige. The chest was 
painted by Roger Fry. 








Designer (of the rug) : 
VANESSA BELL. 


a pase a = z See Ee , as 3 a ) : Craftsmen (of the rug) : 
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Above. VENUS. A detail of the 
mosaic wall decorations at No. 15 
Vale Avenue, Chelsea, London, by 
Boris Anrep. The colours are blue, 
green, and white. 
Below. A CHIMNEY PIECE 
at No, 3 Heathcote Street, London. 
The decoration behind the Venetian 
glass mirror was designed by 
DuNcAN GRA} The mottled sur- 
face of the arch is grey and white and 
the pilasters are pale green. The 
green and black decoration round 
the fireplace was designed by 
Dovucras Davipson. 






Centre. THE FOUR WINDS. A painted leather 
SCREEN by Mary ApsHEAD. The background 
is brown and black and the design is in white, 


red, and green. 





Bottom, THE LOVERS. A detail of the mosaic 
WALL DECORATIONS in the passage at No. 15 


Vale Avenue, Chelsea, London, by Boris Anrep. 


colours are red, yellow, and black. 
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Above. A MIRROR FRAME in mother- 
of-pearl and gold over the fireplace, with 
a pot of flowers in Venetian enamel on the 
marble mantelpiece at 15 Vale Avenue, 

Chelsea, London, by Boris ANREP. 


Below. A RADIATOR treatment. Strips 
of different walnuts are mounted on metal 
supports. The walnut box forms a 
surrounding band which rises up the 
mirror’s side. The mirror is balanced on 
the wall by one of the doors, which also 
has a bowl light over it, both facing the 
fireside. 


Designer : S, CHERMAYEFF. 
Craftsmen : WARING & GILLOW. 


The opposite page 
MARBLE MOS C PAVE- 
"NT by Boris Anrep, in the hail 

at No. 35 Upper Brook Street, 

London, the house of Sir William 
and Lady Jowitt. The subject ot 
the composition is A Modern Lady’s 
Day. The mosaic medallions are 
set in slabs of green Tinos marble. 
The colour-scheme of the mosaic is 
black, rich yellows, and delicate 

pinks. 




















PUNTI 
sporting 
colour; 
yellow, 
and the 





and-mad 
own, grey 





PUNTING. A hand-painted tile from a set of six 
sporting subjects. The ground is a soft cream 
colour; the circle,"sunshade and clouds are bright 
vellow, the background and trees are dark green, 
and the water is blue. The figures are blue and red 
and the punt is also red. 
Designer ;: EDWARD BAWDEN. 


Craftsmen : CARTER’S. 





VOODEN SOLDIERS. A hand- 
bainted tile from a set of six nursery 
ubjects. The figures are dark blue 
nd lilac, and gun is yellow, and the 
bayonet black. 
Designer : 
Dora M. batty. 
Craftsmen : 
CARTER’S, 


and-made stoneware 7/LES, in rust, cream, buff, 
own, grey, and grey-green. The decorations are in 
blue, dark brown, and rust. 


Designer : BERNARD LEACH. 
Craftsmen : THE LEACH PorTTERy. 


A slip-ware T/LE in red and brown on a buff body. 


Designer : BERNARD LEACH. 
Craftsmen : THE LEACH POTTERY. 


TILES in the drawing-room at No. 36 Campden 

Hill Gardens, London. Those at the top form a 

continuous design. All of them are painted in blue, 

black,,and duil red, with touches of yellow and 
green. 


Designers : VANESSA BELL and DUNCAN GRANT 


FISHING, A hand-painted tile forming 
one of a set of six sporting subjects. The 
ring isin yellow, the trees and grass in dark 
green, the fish is red, and the water blue, 


Designer : 
EDWARD BAWDEN. 
Craftsmen : 
CARTER’S 


NOAH’S ARK. One of a set of six hand 
painted nursery tales. The clouds ar 
black, lined with bright yellow. The ar 
is bright green with blue and lilac decora 
tion and a green and white roof. Th 
fish are outlined in black and the water j 
blue and yellow. 
Designer ;: DoRA M. Batty. 


Crafismen ; CARTER’S, 


Left. A HORSE in bronze. 
Sculptor ; HENRY Moore. 

Below. THE TREE OF LIFE. A hand-made 
stoneware tile in cream, dark brown, and rust. 
Designer ;: BERNARD LEACH. 

Craftsmen : THe LEACH PoTTERY. 





A DINING TABLE in 
English walnut, inlaid 
with Indian rosewood. 
The top is of laminated 
board veneered with rase- 
wood in squares. 
Designer and 
Craftsman : 
GORDON RUSSELL 
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A CLOCK in hardwood, Ui ' : 
finished in silver leat 4 : 

° y 
with an ebony top and } if 


base. The hands and 
“numerals’”’ are green 
bronze. 
Designer : 
EDWARD MAUFE. 
Craftsmen : 
CROSSLEY and Brown. 
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i te TABLE and CHAIRS; 
>. r an example of cellulose 
* painted furniture in pale 
; green. The table-top is 
x " y ae ’ plate-glass with harlequin 
J : . A : gold leaf on the _ back, 





aa 2 ’ which reflects the light 
Sener upwards. 
- 2 Designer : Basic IoNIDEs. 
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Tcp, left. A MIRROR and WRITING 
TABLE in the dining room at the 
house of Mrs. Leonard Woolf. The 
writing table is whitewood with a 
laminated top. The panel above the 
mirror represents two children, painted 
in a scheme of crimson and _ yellow 
with white and red ro in the centre. 
Designer : VANESSA BELL. 
Craftsman (table) : 
MATHIAS KALLENBOR 





Centre. A SIDEBOARD in French, 
English, and Australian walnut, with 
sliding doors and a metal top, in the 
dining-room of the designer’s own 
house. The painting over the sideboard 
is by Eastland Fortey. 
Designer : 
Craftsmen: WARING & GILLOW. 


Right. An ALCOVE and _ SIDE- 
BOARD at No. 3 Heathcote Street, 
London. 

Designer : DUNCAN GRANT. 








A CLOCK in English 

oak. The figure marks 

are incised and of green 
enamel. 
Designer : 

E, ARTHUR BROWN. 

Craftsmen : 

CROSSLEY and Brown. 


A DINING TABLE in 

burr walnut. The finger 

bowls are buff pottery 

and the glass has silver 
rims. 

Designer and Craftsman 
(table) : 

CurTIS MOFFAT. 
Designer and Craftsman 
(table silver) : 

GEORG JEN: 








Right. A MASK in concrete. 
Sculptor : HENRY Moore. 


Below. CRAB. A chromium- 
plated door knocker. 


Sculptor : GERTRUDE HERMES. 





Below. 
Left, A FRUIT BOWL in carved oak. 
=. Sculptor : KANtTY COOPER. 
aasadsadedadaais. . ae. . 
: eyeveuesuvere: Right, A statuette in hand-finished burnished 
‘ bite brass. 


‘SO eSSek See” Sculptor : Ertc KENNINGTON. 





Above (reading from the top). THE STORY OF 
JONAH. The ship near the horizon is the one out 
of which Jonah was cast during the storm. He is 
seen in the middle distance being thrown up on to 
the shore by the whale. On the foreshore a mermaid 
is trying to beguile him from the path and on the 
right rise the towers and domes of Nineveh, ‘‘ that 
great city.”’ There is a yellow, late-afternoon light 
from the low sun behind the city, and the rest of 
the picture is painted in tones of green, with warm 
colours in the little bri¢ge and the figures. 


From a painting by Rex Whistler. 


THE HORSE GUARDS PARADE, circa 1790. 
A detail painting on a wall in the Royal Suite 
at Grosvenor House, London, Oliver Hill, 
Architect. 
From a painting by Clara Thomas, Victor Henbrow, 
P. B. Henbrow, and Stella Pearce. 


Left. A BOLLARD for 
a canal barge, in brass. 
Sculptor : 

, ErIc KENNINGTON. 
THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. A wool needle- 
work panel on canvas in dull chintz colourings. ; ee 
Designer : ROSAMUND WILLIS. Right. SEAGULL. A 
: carving in mahogany set 
. on a stone base with a 
ATRANI. One of four decorative panels by JoHN bronze pin. 
ARMSTRONG of landscapes in Southern Italy, the 
property of Charles Laughton, Esq., to be ultimately 
carried out on the walls of a room. 


Sculptor : 
GERTRUDE HERMES. 











Right. 
Above. A DRESSING TABLE. The wood is 
painted white and the handles are black. The top 
of the table, the stool, and the wall round the 
mirror, are covered with black linoleum edged 
with aluminium. 
Designer : J. DUNCAN MILLER, 
Craftsman ; CURTIS MOFFAT. 
Below. A WARDROBE in white sycamore 
and walnut. 


Designer : FE. ARTHUR BROWN. 
Craftsmen ; CROSSLEY and Brown. 











Above. 
An OFFICE with furniture in walnut and yew, for 
Henry Beecham, Esq. 
Designers : R. W. SyMONDs and RoBert LUTYENS 
Craftsmen; Bianco & Sons. 
Centre, 
A BOOK TABLE in brown oak with a _ bog 
oak base. 
Designer : GORDON RUSSELL. 
The upholstered easy chair was designed by Eden 
Minns. 


Craftsman (of table and chair) : GorRDON RUSSELL. 


Below. 


A WORK TABLE and CHAIRS veneered in 
French walnut and covered with velvet. 


Designer ;: E. ARTHUR Brown, 
Craftsmen ; CROSSLEY and Brown. 


~~ 


Above. 
Left. A waxed walnut BOOK TABLE. 


Designer : J. F. JOHNSON. 


ee ee ee 


Craftsmen : HEAL’s. 
Right. A RADIATOR COVER in 
wood composition, pierced and finished 
with silver leaf. 





Designers : 

F. E. BENNETT and LuBA HAMBURG. 
Below. A macassar ebony BOOK 
TABLE. 

Designer : J. F. JOHNSON. 


Craftsmen ; HEAL’s. 











Left. 
A BEDROOM SUITE 
in figured locust. The 
footstool, which is incor- 
porated in {the dressing 
table, is covered with rich 
tussore cream-coloured fur 
velvet. The handles and 
inlaid lines are of ivory. 


Designers : 
C. A. RicHTER and 
J. Watson. 


Craftsmen : 
THE BaTH CABINET 
MAKERS CoMPANY. 


A WARDROBE in figured 
locust. 
Designers : 

C, A. RicHTER and 
J. Watson, 
Craftsmen : 

THE Batu CABINET 
MAKERS COMPANY. 


An ENTRANCE HALL. 
The woodwork is waxed 
mahogany with chromium 
plated handles, against a 
wall of rough stipple, 
painted grey. The rug is 
in blues, greys, and blacks, 
and was designed by 
ALEXANDER BaAYEs. 
Designer : 
S. CHERMAYEFF. 
Craftsmen : 
WarinG & GILLOW. 


A WARDROBE in Oregon 
pinewood, slightly waxed ; 
the handles are of walnut. 
Designer : 
FRANCES DAGLEY. 
Crafismen : 
J. Recorps and 
S. BuURLINGHAM, 


4 CUPBOARD in the dining- 
room of Mr. Raymond 
Mortimer’s flat. The panels 
were painted by JOHN BANT- 
ING, with abstract designs 
including portraits of Edward 
Sackville West and Geddes 
Hyslop. Above the cupboard 
is an Italian majolica wig- 
stand. The walls are pap- 
ered with foreign newspapers 
and varnished. 








A SIDEBOARD in 
Ancona walnut. 
Designer : 
JosEPH EMBERTON, 


A WRITING TABLE 
in weathered oak, with a 
brown oak writing panel 
and margins. 
Designer : 
AMBROSE HEAL, 
Craftsmen ; HEAL’s. 
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An appliqué CURTAIN, 
covering three windows. 
RUGGER. A lino-cut hand- Designer : 
painted wallpaper in black- CLAUDE FLIGHT. 
and-white and five colours. Craftsman : 
Designer : Ep 1TH LAWRENCE. 
Ep1ItH LAWRENCE. 












we 


WOOD PIGEON. A wall- 
paper in green, blue, brown, 
red, and black. 


= 
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Designer : 
EDWARD BAWDEN 
Craftsmen : 

)DERN 1 





Left and Right. 
liqué CURTAINS. 
very ; CLAUDE FLIGHT. 


Crafisman : 
EpITH LAWRENCR. 








CRICKET. A design for a 
wallpaper or textile. 


Designer : EpitH LAWRENCE. 





SPHINX. An artificia! silk 
and tapestry in shot green, 
brown, and cream. 
Designers and Craftsmen : 
HEAL’s, 


HANGING LI! | painted 
in grey, pink, blue, and 
black. 


Designers : Doris ScuLt. 
Craftsmen : Footprints. 































A hand-printed LINEN in 
buff and black ; a hand block- 
printed CHINESE SILK in 
red and dyed yellow; anda 
hand block-printed COTTON 
in cream and black. 


Designer and Craftsman : 
Enip MARX. 


STREAM. <A printed 
linen in fawn and blue. 
Designer: 
MARGARET STANSFIELD 
Crafismen : 
FOOTPRINTS. 





A hand-printed LINEN in light buff 
and dark brown. 
Designer ; DoRoTHY LARCHER. 
Crafismen : P. BARRON & D. LARCHER. 
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PITCHER. A printed LINEN in buff, 
red, brown, green, and yellow. 
Designer: PAuL NASH. 
Craftsmen : MODERN TEXTILES. 


UNDER THE SEA. A design executed in brilliant colours on rough 


white towelling. 
Designers and Craftsmen : 
Joyce CLisso_p and Doris SCULL. 





A hand-printed VEL- 
VETEEN in beige 
and black, and a table 
cloth in black dis- 
charge. 
Designer and 
Craftsman : 
Enip Marx. 








A printed LINEN in 
fawn and red. 
Designer : 
ELSPETH ANNE LITTLE, 
Craftsmen : 
MODERN TEXTILES. 
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A hand-printed LINEN in cream and 
black. 
Designer: PHYLLIS BARRON. 
Craftsmen ; P, BARRON & D. LARCHER 
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The This form must be 


af a signed and enclosed 

in a sealed envelope 

Competition Form 1,3.s2ed avelove 
the competitor’s 


drawing. Neither the drawing nor the envelope nor the package 
containing them may have any marks of identification. 


Only one perspective drawing in colour (oil, tempera, water-colour, or 
any other medium) is required, together with a keyed tracing, but the 
competitor may send in (under separate covers) as many alternative 
designs as he likes. 


The conditions of the Competition will be found on p. 281. Its objects 
are described on p. 223. 


REGULATIONS. 


No one directly or indirectly connected with the Promoters The fees of the artists selected by the winning competitor 
shall be eligible to compete, and any effort to influence the to collaborate in carrying out the various parts of the work, 
Editor will disqualify competitors. will be arranged between the manufacturers and the artists 

Definite arrangements have been made for the winning when the winning design is put into execution. 
design to be carried out and to be put on exhibition at Waring The Architectural Press shall have the right to publish 
and Gillow’s showrooms, but in the event of unforeseen any of the unsuccessful designs submitted on payment of the 
difficulties arising the Editor reserves to himself the sole right of ordinary publication fee. 
deciding whether or not the arrangementsshall be proceeded with. All designs must reach THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW “Interior 


Decoration Competition,” g Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1, 
not later than 1st August, 1930. Any design sent in after 
this date, or not in accordance with the conditions, will be 


The First Prize is to be regarded as the competitor’s fee 
for the supervision of the work. In the event of the 
competitor being unwilling or unable to do this, he may make 


the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW responsible for disqualified. 
supervising the work, but under no circumstances will the While all reasonable care will be taken, the drawings are at 
fee or any part of it be withheld from the winning competitor. the competitor’s risk until returned. 


Competitor’s Statement: 


In the event of my winning the Competition I should select the following artists to act as collaborators : 


ARTIST’S NAME. ARTIST’S NAME. 
CARPETS FURNITURE 
FABRICS LIGHT FITTINGS 
WALLPAPERS PAINTINGS 


SCULPTURE 
I hereby declare that the drawing submitted with this form has been prepared under my own personal 


supervision, and that I am entitled to any award which it may gain. I agree to abide by all regulations and 
conditions governing this Competition, and in all matters pertaining thereto I accept the Editor’s decision as final. 


Signature 
Full Name (block capitals) 


Address 
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A stairway may be so designed, and produced in such a combination of colours, that it commands 
the admiration of everyone who sees it. The decorative possibilities of stair design and colour are 
an incentive to originality of treatment. However pleasing to the eye, stair steps present a 
slipping hazard, unless they are constructed of non-slipping materials. A stairway on which no 
foot can slip—on which no man may fall—over which the passing of countless thousands in long 
vears of service leaves no marks of wear—is well worth the consideration of every architect. 
Nosings of Alundum non-slipping semi-vitreous tile and treads of non-slipping Alundum ceramic 
mosaic tile form a combination which ensures safety and durability that is challenged by no other 
material. Seven delicate and permanent colourings add to the claim of Alundum floor products 
(products of the famous Norton Company) to recognition as a unique means to the combined end- 

beauty and safety. The illustrated catalogue ‘‘ Alundum Stair and Floor Tile” contains 
half-a-dozen suggested methods of non-slipping stair construction. Write to me for a copy and 


for samples of the seven colours in which Alundum floor tile and mosaic tile are supplied. 


Regent House, 
Regent Street, 


London, W.1. 
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MARBLE EXPERTS 








Whitehead’s Marble Sawmills, Subiaco. From a watercolour bv W. Walcot. 


J.WHITEHEAD 6 SONS LE? 


IMPERIAL WORKS 
KENNINGTON OVAL, LONDON, S.E.1 
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BOOKS. 


The Sans-Culottes Drop Out. 
Decorative Art, 1930. The Studio Year-Book. Edited by C. 
GEOFFREY HOLME and S. B. WAINWRIGHT. London: The Studio 
Ltd. Price 7s. 6d. net, paper wrappers; cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
HOUGH the prominence of completely inornate 
domestic elevations among its illustrations tends 
to make the title of this year-book increasingly 
misleading to people who like their decoration soft, 
strong, and sticky, Decorative Art for 1930 is sure to be 
wholeheartedly welcomed as better than ever by those who 
do not. The only incongruous page is that devoted to English 
metal rainwater heads, one and all of which are artily- 
craftily ‘‘ Neo-Tudor”’ as the Jerrybethan Nonsuch Houses 
recently unscaffolded on 
the Edgware Road, and as 
utterly unrepresentative 
of the spirit of today. In 
compensation, as it were, 
there are a couple of pages 
of very  prepossessing 
models of concrete houses 
designed by H. R. Von der 
Muhll, of Lausanne. An 
article by Corbusier (that 
august, self - conferred 
“Le” is apt to slip one’s 
pen now that so many 
similar pebbles have 
gathered on the same 
beach) is becoming too 
familiar to excite us as 
it used to, but he still 
writes better—perhaps one 
should say more attrac- 
tively—than he builds. 
This year the trend 
towards crystallization of 
style, in both a general 
and national sense, is 
even more marked. A less 
prudish sobriety and less 
forced notes of intermittent 
gaiety are emerging from 
the confused mass of half- 
digested experiments 
among the blue prints of 
theoretical engineering. 
The revolution is settling 
down to an inevitable re- 
storation of those abiding 
values which can never be 
more than temporarily 
eclipsed. But the whole- 
some lessons of the 
interregnum of extreme 
iconoclasm and ab initio 
recreation have not been 
forgotten. The cult of 
deliberate (but always 
structurally logical!) angu- 
larity and that wilfully 
antagonizing Puritan 
probity which expresses 
itself in self-consciously 
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upright awkwardness, or a_ frowning industrialized 
joylessness, seems to be passing now that all the most 
revolutionary architects have built up very _lucra- 
tive practices. Calculated optical shocks and needless 
abruptness of line are waning in proportion as softening and 
refining curves of saving grace and flippancy are coming 
into their own again. Which is all to the good. True, 
there are still eminent irreconcilable diehards like Gropius 
the grim geometry of whose villa-colony at Dessau-Torten, 
finely enhanced by the lean verticality of surrounding fir 
trees, would be unendurable amidst the tenderly intimate 
undulations of beech or oak boughs. Yet even the fierce 
young men of Paris are becoming surer, suaver, and less 





A Dining-room measuring 8 ft. by 9 ft., vet designed to seat Six People 
From Decorative Art, 1930, 
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uncompromisingly sans- 
culotte. Henri Pacon is illus- 
trated by a very demure and 
English-looking cottage ; J.C. 
Moreux by a most sym- 
pathetic concrete villa at 
Saint-Cloud. The masterly 
composition of Erwin Gut- 
kind’s boldly striated Berlin 
Siedlungen is positively 
classical in the poise and 
symmetry of its horizontality. 
Hans Scharoun—but the cap- 
tion must be intended to pull 
our credulous legs—staggers 
us by achieving the doubly 
impossible. His casino-like 
‘ boarding-house”’ at Breslau 
—the briefest residence in 
which would bolshevize the 
most case-hardened inmates 
of any typical Bayswater 
“private hotel’? — is, as 
though in parody of its dis- 

tressing designation, at once a eee Seer 
a delightful and an_ ultra- 

modern building. Mr. Raymond McGrath's “ Finella ”’ 
holds its own bravely with the best of other nations. 

The interiors—in which new, though less startling, 
juxtapositions of rare wood veneers, plywood, and strip- 
metal continue to be much in evidence—show even greater 
progress towards the humanism of habitability. It is, 
however, disappointing to find house-proud Dutchmen 
(Messrs. Schréder and Rietveld, of Utrecht), of all people, 
intent on reducing a bedroom to terms of a (certainly model) 
reformatory cubicle. Against this can be set that smilingly 
inviting and divorce-defying conjugal bedroom—what a 
room to be ill and made a fuss of in !—designed by “ Haus 
und Garten,” of Vienna. It is pleasant to see the salutary 
influence of Josef Hoffman, who is represented by a perfect 
nursery and a charming little silver sweet-dish, persisting 
and even gaining ground. Karl Bertsch and Ferdinand 
Kramer, among the Germans, with A. Frechet, of Paris, 
and M. Gaspard, of Brussels, have excellent furniture 
to their credit, though none of it is superior to Joseph 
Emberton’s best. The admirable armchairs of the Bath 
Cabinet-Makers can vie with any of the Deutsche Werk- 
statten of Hellerau—which is saying a lot. There are at 
last several encouraging modernist interiors from the United 
States, while some American furniture manufactured by 
Eugene Schoen and Pola Hoffmann is at once distinguished 
and distinctive. 

Though one would like to own the tea service designed 
by Professor Johnova, of Prague, foreign pottery, glass, 
silverware, and electric-light fitments are less pre-eminent 
than usual. Wrought iron, still typified by the French 
master-smiths Charles Piguet, Schenck and Subes, is rather 
invidiously restricted to a single page. There are some 
very pleasing rugs. Altogether, a notable number of this 
hardy annual, to the discreetly persuasive editors of which 
our age owes an ever-increasing debt of gratitude. But why 
cannot the price (which is moderate enough) be printed 
on the cover? 

P. MORTON SHAND. 





a study in contrasts. 
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tant a . 
lo be compared with the illustration on page 305. 
From The New Interior Decoration. 


Modern Interior Decoration. 


The New Interior Decoration. By Dorotuy Topp and RAyMoND 
MortiMER. London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd. Price 21s. 


O an dme bien née Alexander is as real a figure 
as Lenin; Hamlet and Millamant as Bloom and 
Madame de Guermantes.’’ Miss Dorothy Todd 
and Mr. Raymond Mortimer have forty-two pages 
of this sort of thing to say on the subject of the new interior 
decoration; but this, though it adds unnecessarily to the 
cost, does not impair the value of the ninety-two pages 
of illustrations which they have brought together. This 
comprehensive collection, which includes the work of dozens 
of artists, mostly Continental, is of the greatest interest and 
importance to many besides architects; but the would-be 
reader deserves to be warned that the letterpress stands in 
the same relation to the illustrations as the publishers’ puff 
to the book itself. It is the duty of a critic to discriminate, 
not between old and new, but between good and bad. 

The new materials which architects and others have at 
their disposal would seem, on the face of it, to offer oppor- 
tunities for greater severity of design, for a simplicity which 
has always been attempted but never hitherto achieved. 
Unfortunately, with the removal of every physical obstacle, 
many architects have rejected the promised land. To them 
the new materials offer opportunities for greater complexity, 
for more wanton muddle than ever before. This book renews 
my conviction that M. le Corbusier, in deed if not in word, 
is the high priest of this cult of asymmetry and disorder. 
His interior on Plate XVI is infinitely more chaotic than 
the Victorian interior on Plate IV. Worse still, this style 
sometimes prides itself on being dramatic, or even humorous. 
These qualities are not wanted in domestic architecture. 
The hall of the Laroche house, illustrated on Plate I, is un- 
deniably ‘‘ dramatic ’’; but, to parody a phrase from the 
book itself, we may live in a dramatic house, eat at a dramatic 
table, and sleep in a dramatic bed, but we cannot live 
dramatic lives. But if anything could be more oppressive 
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" Stewartby “ 
Miss Grace Cope’s House 
at Hillingdon, Uxbridge. 


It is the interior of Miss Grace Cope's house at Hillingdon that has created so 
much attention in the lay press, but for the Architect the exterior is, perhaps, of 
even more interest. Exceptionally attractive results have been achieved by using 
Flettons with a Multi-colour Rustic finish for all facing work. . . . One feature worthy of 
mention is the decorative “ skintilling “ on either side of the triple-arch porch... . 
Architects who are interested in a facing brick of great attractiveness and very low cost 
are invited to write to the LONDON BRICK COMPANY & FORDERS LID., Africa House, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. (Telephone: Holborn 8282) for specimens and a list of 


executed jobs that may be viewed. 


It may be of interest that Phorpres Cellular Flettons also are made with the Multi-colour 


Rustic finish, thus eliminating the need for stucco facing when a 9 cellular wall is used. 
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CLARIDGE’S NEW RESTAURANT 


DESIGNED BY BASIE IONIDES 
MODELLING AND FIBROUS PLASTER- 
WORK BY GILBERT SEALE & SON 
SCULPTORS, CRAFTSMEN IN 
STONE, WOOD AND FIBROUS 
PLASTERWORK 


GILBERT SEALE «& SOP 


sc LOMOND GROVE LONDO a CE pd 


’Phone: Rodney 3208-2440 
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A Nineteenth-Century Interior. ,| A study in contrasts : the antithesis. 
From The New 


than to live in a film scenario, it must be to have one’s 
surroundings designed as a joke. I would rather have my 
walls covered with standard jokes in gilt frames than live 
among the three-dimensional pranks of M. le Corbusier. 
Yet, ignoring these side-tracks, although they form the 
larger part of the book, there is a great deal of pleasure to be 
had from the spontaneous and beautiful work of such archi- 
tects as Djo Bourgeois and Jean Frank, who avail them- 
selves in a rational way of the new advantages under which 
they work, and at the same time attempt what is rare on the 
Continent—a compromise between comfort and order. It is 
regrettable that they are not better represented, and also 
that England is hardly represented by anything but a large 
number of doubtful mural paintings. In spite of this, our 
thanks are due to Miss Todd and Mr. Mortimer for collecting 
with such ‘care and such happy impartiality both the best 
and the worst specimens of contemporary decoration, and 
to Messrs. Batsford for a very handsomely produced book. 
CHRISTOPHER HoBIousre. 


The Manufacture of Design. 


Design and the Cotton Industry. A Report by H.M. Inspectors on 


existing conditions in the Industry and the Schools. London: H.M. 
Stationery Office. Price 6d. net. 
HE rift between art and life that has darkened 


and deepened for more than a century in this country 

has seldom been surveyed with such elaborate care 

as in this report upon the methods customary in 

the cotton industry for obtaining fresh designs. It 
was prepared, in.1928, by two of H.M. Inspectors of Schools to 
assist the Joint Standing Committee (Industry and Education) 
of the British Cotton Industry Research Association in dis- 
cussing the training of designers for printed and woven fabrics, 
and it occupies forty-four pages of a sixty-page pamphlet, being 
followed by a memorandum presented by the Joint Standing 
Committee to the Association. It indicates, among other things, 
that the cotton industry is only driven to consider this educational 
question at all by the tottering prosperity of Lancashire. 
‘““Compelled by intensified foreign competition and the con- 
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The authors draw the comparison in order 
to show how good the new is, and how bad the old, but really they are both delightful (see page 304). 
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sequent loss of markets for 
plain goods, manufacturers are 
turning their attention to the 
production of fancy goods in 
which design is all-important.” 
Economic circumstance renders 
it “vitally important that effec- 
tive means shall be found to 
draw into the service of the 
industry men and women of 
trained artistic ability.” As 
this is being done by other 
industries, ‘‘ the cotton indus- 
try,” we are told, “cannot 
afford to remain indifferent.” 
So this new and unwilling lover 
begins his courting of art by 
saying, ““ Ah’ve only coom for 
t’ brass.” 

The report makes it clear 
that a reluctant response is 
anticipated, even if the art 
schools encourage students to 
consider the prospects of this 
industry, and it is admitted 
that “ whatever be the attitude 
of the authorities of the schools, 
the well-informed and capable 
students will, as far as they 
can, choose that branch of 
applied art which offers the 
greatest opportunities of ad- 
vancement, professional, social 
and financial.” In the paragraph following this admission 
we learn that in the cotton industry “ changes, even if they are 
recognized as improvements, must be based upon current prac- 
tice, and they will be slow, piecemeal, and, usually, imposed 
by economic forces.’’ Presumably the views of the industry 
on the value of art and the remuneration and status of de- 
signers will be subjected to this piecemeal process of change: 
the mills of Lancs grind slowly, but they grind exceeding 
small: £6 a week for first-class designers at present. After reveal- 
ing that generous valuation, the report naively records the fact 
that: “ The supply of finishers and ordinary designers is said 
to be satisfactory, but really good designers are rare.” 

The sources of supply for designs for printed and woven 
fabrics are described in detail, and the manner in which those 
designs are inspired is also dealt with. Whether art and industry 
can enjoy a real partnership in this field so that machine-craft 
may cease to be misdirected and creative genius may be married 
to mechanica! facility may best be judged by the following 
quotations from the report :— 

“Fabric printers obtain their designs from one or more of the 
following sources: works studios, English commercial studios 
(chiefly in Manchester), free-lance designers (including, occa- 
sionally, art students), and French commercial studios.”’ 

“The designs may be either entirely new and the expression 
of the designer’s own originality, or, more often, the result of 
suggestions made by clients and based upon their opinion of what 
is likely to sell in the particular market for which they are 
catering. These opinions are, of course, usually based upon 
designs which have already proved successful.” 

“It does not appear to be unfair to say that the designer in 
a studio is generally looked upon as a person of no great 
importance.” 

The British Institute of Industrial Art estimate that only 3 per 
cent. of the designs are bought from free-lance artists. When the 
free-lance ‘‘ presents his designs for inspection, the treatment he 
receives sometimes reflects too crudely the subordinate status of the 
designer in the studio, and he retires from the effort in disgust.” 
Incidentally those firmsemploying free-lance designers “‘havereaped 
their reward in the freshness and originality of their products.” 

There have been attempts to use French designers on the spot, 
but away from the inspiration of Paris it is found that “if he 
is transplanted to England, and particularly to Manchester, he 
loses his freshness in a short time.” 

French designs are bought by managers, heads of departments 
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or salesmen who, without any academic art training, “ have 
formulated practical standards of taste by long experience in 
handling fabrics, by critical attention to designs and by close 
contact with markets.” It is suggested that these buyers object to 
innovations. It is almost an English proverb that ‘‘ Everything 
naughty and nice comes from France,” but it is a sad comment 
on English discernment that “ there is evidence that the free- 
lance artist is more likely to get his designs placed if he com- 
missions a French agent than if he tries to place them himself.” 
Also “‘ it is said that the French designers have a certain contempt 
for the English buyers of designs and do not show them their 
best products. J¢ is difficult to see the reason for this, and in Paris 
it is stated without qualification that the best designs come to the 
English market.” (My italics.) 

Manufacturers of woven fabrics get designs from “ public 
designers ’’ (whatever they may be) and from the design rooms 
of their own mills. The same futile muddling with art is exposed 
in this branch of the business, and the whole report indicates 
the bottomless contempt in which art is held by the bulk of the 
firms engaged in the cotton industry. 

In the memorandum presented by the Joint Standing Com- 
mittee (Industry and Education) of the B.C.L.R.A., there are 
constructive suggestions, and the scheme outlined for a school of 
art related to the textile industry is promising, if it is ever put 
into operation and is directed by a vigorous genius. In the words 
of the compilers of the Report, ‘‘ one is led to wonder whether 
the more frequent employment of professional artist designers 
of high standing in England, and a closer connection with the 
schools, might not do something to counterpoise the weight 
of French tradition and psychological aptitude.” Meanwhile 
prejudice and parsimony reign and bankruptcy hovers in the 
background. 

JOHN GLOAG. 


The freshest and most intriguing achievements of French 
interior decorators and designers will be revealed in an important 
new book which is to be published towards the end of this 
month by the Architectural Press, entitled Modern French 
Decorative Art, Vol. 2, price {2 1os., and sponsored by Léon 
Deshairs, the editor of Art et Décoration and Curator of La 
Bibliotheque des Arts Decoratifs in Paris. 

The book will contain several hundred illustrations, including 
a number of plates in colour, and in addition to a varied selection 
of complete rooms, will show a wide range of designs for such 
decorative features as wall-papers, carpets, curtains, tapestries, 
metal-work, furniture, glass, cutlery, etc. 


* * * * 


ANTHOLOGY. 
Modern Interior Decoration. 


ITTING tn the poky little living-room on the ground 

floor, I was surrounded by all his significant 

personal belongings. There were a few photo- 

graphs, mostly in silver frames, of his con- 
temporaries at Eton and Oxford, all in hunting or 
racing clothes ; the walls were hung with monotonously 
executed portraits of horses which he had owned, and there 
was one large group of four hounds which had won a 
first prize at Peterborough Hound Show. There was also 
a coloured drawing of himself winning a University 
Steeplechase. A few standard sporting books (including 
Lindsay Gordon’s poems, ani the leather-backed volumes 
of the Foxhound Kennel Stud-Book) filled a small 
bookcase. The letters and papers on his writing-table 
were very tidily arranged. On the sideboard were racing- 
cups and a huge silver tray “ presented by the members 
of the Kilcurran Hunt as a testimony of their appreciation 
of the sport he had shown them during his Mastership.”’ 
There were several foxes’ masks among the pictures, 
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with place and date of death in small white lettering : 
one or two brushes were tucked behind picture frames, 
and a fox’s pad was mounted as the handle of a paper 
knife. Finally (and there was only just enough room 
for it) an upright piano, with a pianola apparatus 
attached to it, demonstrated that he was fond of a bit of 
music. A record of Dvoidk’s ‘ New World” Symphony 
appeared to be his only link with Europe. But he had 
the advantage of me as regards foreign travel, since he 
had once been to Budapest to play in a polo tournament. 
(He told me this at dinner, when we were saying how 
superior the English were to all foreigners) 

When that dinner had been put on and eaten (there 
was a large joint of beef, I remember) he asked me to 
play some music. I treadled away at the pianola, while 
he dozed in a shabby armchair with Moll, the fox-terrier, 
on his knees, and a litter of newspapers at his carpet- 
slippered feet. I had ambled to the end of a musical 
comedy arrangement (‘The Geisha” I think it was) 
and was bundling the perforated music roll back again with 
reverse motion when he suddenly heaved himself out of 
the chair, yawned, remarked that he'd give anything to 
be able to play the piano properly, whistled to the dogs, 
and turned them out into the night for an airing. He 
then lit a couple of candles, extinguished the unshaded 
oil-lamp, led the way upstairs, and hoped I'd sleep all 
right. 

SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 
MEMOIRS OF A FOX-HUNTING MAN. 


Marginalia. 


D. H. Lawrence. 

R. PAUL NASH, whose article, The Public and 

Art, appeared in the April issue of the REVIEW, 

has asked the Editor to make the following 

statement. The article was written during 
Lawrence’s lifetime. The announcement of Lawrence's 
death reached the REVIEW at the moment of going to 
press and during Mr. Nash’s absence abroad. In the 
circumstances an attempt was made to edit the article. 
As a result, a piece of writing which was becoming 
and just regarding a living man may well have seemed 
to many readers disrespectful, and even callous, appearing 
as it did immediately following the tragic event of 
Lawrence’s death. It must be obvious that nothing of 
the sort was intended by the editor of the REVIEW. At 
the same time he wishes to make it clear that he, and 
not Mr. Nash, was responsible for the form in which the 
article appeared. 

* * * * 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 

Sir,—I called the attitude of the authorities of the 
Royal Academy to the Italian Exhibition ‘ unhelpful,” 
and I am disappointed to notice that while Sir Reginald 
Blomfield objects to this epithet, he affords no facts which 
would enable me to withdraw it. With your permission | 
will give the crounds which I believe myself to have for this 
comment, and I shall be glad if Sir Reginald will correct 
me if my information is inaccurate. 

1. For the Flemish Exhibition the Academy, I understand, 
received £150 a week. For the Dutch Exhibition they 
asked £150 a week plus 15 per cent. of the profits. This 
demand proving unacceptable they took £150 a week plus 
a lump sum which amounted to about 10 per cent. When 
approached by the Committee of the Italian Exhibition, 


The Royal 
Academy : 
a Reply to 
Sir Reginald 
Blomfield. 
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A view in the Lounge of the M.V. “Eastern Prince’? which was decorated and Furnished by Hamptons 


under the direction of the Architect, A. McInnes Gardner, Esq., F.I.A. 


All of the Interior Decoration and Furnishing of the First Class Public Rooms, 
the Entrances and the Cabins de Luxe of the three sister ships “‘ Northern Prince,” 
‘‘ Eastern Prince,” and ‘Southern Prince” were carried out by HAMPTONS. 


Hamptons Representative will be glad to call by appointment to discuss any 


work in prospect. Please ring up Gerrard 0030, Gontract Department, 


Works and all Factories : PALL MALL EAST, 
QUEEN’S ROAD, AM P ONS LONDON .- S.W.1 
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the authorities of the Royal Academy demanded, in return 
for the use of their galleries, £150 a week, plus 50 per cent. 
of the profits. 

2. They refused to reduce their terms at all until the 
Committee decided to give up the idea of the exhibition 
and to publish their reason for doing so. Whereupon the 
Royal Academy reduced their demands, and the terms 
eventually agreed upon were that they should receive 
173 per cent. of the profits, plus {150 a week. 

3. This price did not include the use of one of the many 
office-rooms in the possession of the Academy, so that the 
Committee were obliged to use one exhibition room as an 
office and, as a result, to hang the pictures more closely 
than they would have wished. 

I must add that, according to the Secretary of the Royal 
Academy, the {150 a week was not rent, but for “‘expenses”’ 
though why the expenses should be so large remains 
a mystery. 

If, Sir, the Royal Academy were a private firm, no one 
would complain that their demands had been grasping or 
their attitude unhelpful. But they are supposed, by Royal 
Charter, to encourage the appreciation of art in this country, 
aud in return they receive very great privileges. It is true 
that they have spent large sums on their premises; but the 
fact remains that they are given rent free one of the finest 
and most valuable sites in London. It is for this reason that 
they rightly are, and always have been, subject to public 
criticism. Sir Reginald says that attacks on the Royal 
Academy are old-fashioned. So, no doubt, are attacks on 
all abuses of long standing. As far back as 1839 the House 
of Commons passed an Order for the submission to Par- 
liament of the accounts of the Royal Academy. This was 
subsequently rescinded; but a society enjoying financial 
privileges from the Crown without being in any way subject 
to parliamentary control remains an anomaly. 

The Royal Academy represents only one group of English 
artists. It is true that, giving evidence before the Com- 
mission on the Chantrey Bequest in 1905, Academicians 
maintained that it was natural for the Chantrey Trustees 
always to make their purchases at the Summer Exhibition, 
because all the best pictures were sent every year to this 
exhibition. Yet neither Crome, Cotman, Whistler, Alfred 
Stevens, Rossetti, nor Conder were ever even Associates. The 
absence today from the Royal Academy of such various 
artists as Wilson Steer, Duncan Grant, Mark Gertler and 
Frank Dobson continues this tradition. And at the risk of 
again being called old-fashioned, I would ask whether the 
profits of an exhibition such as the recent one of Italian Art 
should be used to benefit one particular school of British Art ? 

Finally, the need for a proper Avwsstellings-Gebdude in 
London which can be hired at a reasonable figure remains 
urgent ; for many valuable international exhibitions could 
not have the prodigious success of the Italian show. Could 
not the Government grant a site on which a suitable building 
could be erected which should be economically self-sup- 
porting? All through the winter, then, there would be no wear 
and tear on the valuable stair-carpet at Burlington House. 

Your obedient servant, 


Reform Club. RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


PS.—There is a rumour, which I find difficult to believe, 
that the Academy are asking even higher terms for lodging 
the Persian Exhibition than they have been receiving for 
the Italian one. 


* x * 


The work of Bernard Meninsky (exhibited this month 
at the St. George’s Gallery, George Street, Hanover Square) 
is in many ways comparable to that of Derain. 

But Meninsky is more susceptible to changes of light 
and accidentals resulting from such changes; Derain more 
fundamental in his attitude. For instance, if there were 
a green object by the side of the model, Meninsky would 
indicate or even enhance its green reflections upon the 
model; whereas I believe that Derain would deliberately 
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repress them, leaving the local colour undisturbed. In this 
way he (Derain) is able to make direct and sharply opposed 
colour contrasts. 

Meninsky’s small paintings of the nude have something 
of the dignity of a Velazquez; and as they become ripened 
by time this likeness will become more pronounced, for his 
works are in the tradition of the great painters. 

Meninsky does not believe that painting should be only 
decorative; nor does the mere association of shapes in 
the round satisfy him. It is a deeper quality that 
he strives to make present in his paintings; perhaps he 
himself could not tell just what this is, but it must 
include love and reverence for Nature, and simple human 
qualities which can in some way reach the understanding of 
those who see them. 


* * * 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 

Str,—Since the articles appearing in your paper have 
been in a great measure the means of showing us that we 
need no longer suffer the hideous torture introduced by 
the blatant advertisers who ruin our countryside with their 
tin placards, etc., you may be interested to hear that an 
Association has been formed, under the name of The Users 
of the Roads, to try to remedy in a practical manner the 
evils of our present case. 

This Association has for its purpose the idea of quietly 
and unobtrusively carrying war into the enemy’s country 
by means which I will not particularly designate. Just 
as the K.K.K. visit objectionable people, so the members 
of our Association will visit objectionable placards, and the 
records of such visits will be seen and recognized without 
any question or doubt being left that a practical demonstra- 
tion has been given of the disgust which is felt by all lovers 
of the country and users of the roads at the horrible 
desecration we have endured so long. 

We regret to be compelled to take such an unpleasant 
course—but what else is open to us? These placard fiends 
have had things their own way too long; and although a 
few of us may get fined ii we are caught (I presume the 
law upholds these despoilers of the countryside ?), our work 
will be carried on until recognition has been obtained of 
the fact that English people no longer mean to allow a 
few manufacturers to ruin their countryside in order to 
put money into their pockets. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours obediently, but unfortunately 
anonymously by compulsion, 
THE SECRETARY, 
The Users of the Roads Association. 

PS.—Anyone may join this Association. Letters may 
be put under one of your box numbers. A discreet 
district messenger will call for them. 


No name and address has been enclosed with this letter, 
but in view of its contents the usual rule regarding the 
publication of anonymous correspondence has been abro- 
gated. If the activities of this Association are really 
outside the law, no aid nor countenance of any sort can be 
given by this journal. Nor can private letters whose origin 
or destination 1s known to the Editor be exchanged through 
its medium. Furthermore, we feel bound to warn our 
correspondent that his Association—if, indeed, it is any- 
thing more than a charming myth—in which case it could 
count upon many enthusiastic supporters—-may find 
itself in serious trouble if it perseveres in its professed 
intentions.—ED. | 
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To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 

Sir,—As one closely connected with the advertising world, 
I have naturally followed with a good deal of interest the 
campaign in your columns dealing with the preservation of 
the countryside. Generally speaking, I must admit that it 
has been carried on with spirit and fairness. But I am sorry 
to see in your March issue that a person calling himself John 
Redface, and purporting to voice the opinions of the business 
community, has contributed a letter which is deliberately 
calculated to mislead public opinion. 

Speaking as a business man, he puts forward suggestions 
which the most unscrupulous advertising agent in the country 
would shrink from owning, suggestions which, if I may so 
express myself, are nothing less than outrageous. I pass over 
his references to the House of Commons and Westminster 
Abbey. It is in his advice for the exploiting of the English 
village that John Redface advances with insidious cunning 
opinions which the public might easily be gulled into thinking 
voice the genuine sentiments of advertising men. 7 

That is what I object to. In the name of advertising 
agents in general I wish to repudiate the whole of John 
Redface’s insinuations. 

Lest, Sir, you should think I, too, am seeking publicity, I 
enclose my card, and subscribe myself, 

, Yours faithfully, 
Jack BLUNT 


A charge of this sort, as “ Jack Blunt” is no doubt 
astute enough to realize, is exceedingly difficult to refute. 
Fortunately, however, the March issue ef Lang’s Monthly, 
a_ bright little journal devoted to the interests of the 
advertising trade, has made a general defence of Jchn 
Redface’s remarks unnecessary. To that journal Mr. 
Alec Spoor contributes an article on the possibilities of 
advertising in villages, and as “ Jack Blunt” will no 
doubt be interested to compare the two renderings, we 
venture to print side by side a selection from the remarks 
of John Redface and Mr. Spoor. 

To be perfectly fair we ought to add that at the end of 
his article Mr. Spoor pays lip-service to the ideal of the 


The 


with money to spend. But do 
we tell them how to spend it. 
No, sir, we do not. I’ve col- 
lected a few photographs to 
show what I mean. Here is 
Stonehenge, for instance; 
plenty of land ripe for develop- 
ment, but there’s no country 
club, no golf course, nothing 
but a teashop or two and a 
derelict air-shed. Then there’s 
Corfe. Dream of a place, sir, 
castle up on a hill, as romantic 
as you could want. It draws 
hundreds of thousands of 
holidaymakers a year, so I was 
told in Bournemouth, and will 
draw a lot more when they’ve 
built a bridge across Poole 
harbour that they’re planning. 
Well, you see, the garage is 
making good use of its walls, 
but look at those cottages 
opposite. Why don’t they pull 
the ivy off and let the space for 
poster sites. It’s the same in 
nearly every village I went 
through. I was glad to see a 
bit of display when walking 
round the city walls at Chester, 
but, as usual, there were a lot 
of fine sites going begging . . . 
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warnings about cattle disease, 
protected birds, fisheries and the 
like plastered over the cottage of 
the local constable, and the notices 
about rates and tithes in the porch 
of the village church. 

Only when a village was close 
toa town, and therefore ‘“‘covered”’ 
by the local advertisement con- 
tractor, were there any national 
posters to be seen. And as a rule 
even those were as little opposite 
(stc) as it was possible for them 
to be—invitations to the local 
inhalitants to holidays in AI- 
giers, for example, or to buy a 
particularly expensive car. 

When are our big national 
advertisers, and our local adver- 
tising contractors going to dis- 
cover the English village? Here 
is a huge field of potential buyers, 
at present quite untouched by 
advertisement. 

Just how huge the field is 
nobody seems to realize. Because 
a town has fifty thousand in- 
habitants, advertisers cover it 
with posters. But because a 
hundred villages have only five 
hundred inhabitants apiece, they 
never think of them. Yet the 
jiftv thousand in the hundred 
villages are just as well able to 
buy as the fifty thousand in 
the one town, and they are far 
more open to the influences of 
advertisement . 


Further comment is surely superflous.—Eb. 


* 


Junius writes : 


x 


Emphatically the book of the season 





discreet poster, but how a poster is to be discreet in a 
village street he does not explain. 


LET’S CASH IN 
Reprinted from the March issue 
of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
' Srr,—I don’t get what all 
this talk of amenities means. 
As I have always understood 
it, ‘‘ amenities ’’ are things like 
gas, electricity, cinemas, and 
the comforts of civilization, but 
advertising men tell me that 
our British industry is ham- 
pered at every turn by talk of 
some new-fangled amenity or 
other. Now, sir, as one who has 
knocked about the world a 
good deal, and who has used 
his eyes going round this 
country last year, perhaps you 
will let me say how it strikes 
a plain business man. Well, I 
say right out, that I think we 
make very poor use of our 
natural advantages. We've as 
fine a lot of beauty spots, 
monuments, and all that, as 
any nation in the world. 
Visitors come from everywhere 
to see them, visitors, mind you, 


PUT POSTERS IN THE 
VILLAGES. 
AN UNTAPPED FIELD FOR THE 
ADVERTISER. 

By ALEC Spoor. 
Reprinted from the March issue 
of LANG’s MONTHLY. 

I sometimes wonder if adver- 
tisers know that there are such 
things as villages in England. 
I don’t believe they ever visit 
them, 

Certainly, in an extensive 
wandering through some of the 
villages of Devon, the Cotswolds 
and the Lake District, last 
summer, I saw nowhere the 
smallest indication that an ad- 
vertiser had ever been that way. 

In one village was a notice of 
the sale of agricultural stock, 
badly printed by a local printer. 
In another was a year-old bill 
of a_ travelling circus. In a 
third—in the Lake District this 
was a wartime recruiting poster. 
They were the only advertise- 
ments I saw—if one excepts the 


for Patriots is The Face of the Land, which Messrs. Allen 
and Unwin publish for the Design and Industries Associa- 
tion. It is an indictment, by photograph and _ incisive 
comment, of the spoilers of our demi-paradise which is so 
soon to be a demi-hades if we do not gird up our loins. 


* x * 


A pity that we have not some Mussolinish Mikado eager 
and able to make the punishment fit the crime. Then should 
the lords of oil and beer, of cocoa and tobacco and matches, 
of distemper and pills, be forced to display, closely ranged 
upon the palisades of their secluded deer-parks, on banners 
flaunting from their battlemented towers, on the panels 
of their platinum-plated chariots, on the glass of their 
high mullioned windows and flashing greenhouses, facsimiles 
of their lively, challenging appeals for our valued custom. 
Just to see how we feel about it. 


x x * 


This book of the D.I.A. is not a mere querulous grouch. 
It illustrates not merely the evil done by the insensitive, 
the greedy and the ignorant, but the good things left for 
our example from a past that was not in such a hurry 
and, what is even more pertinent, the good things done 
by enlightened moderns—men of business or public autho- 
rities—to show us what knowledge and good citizenship, 
honest patriotism and sense of decency can still contrive. 
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It is a grand democratic folly indeed, now that we have 
opened the way to a better, fuller life for the most of 
our people, instead of for a mere privileged few at the 
grievous expense of the many, that their inheritance should 
be botched and fouled before they can learn to enjoy it. 

Botched and fouled it is very widely already in the 
sacred names of freedom, progress and practical business— 
as this timely book, summing up our own general unhappy 
experience, forcibly reminds us. 


* * * 


The chief villains of the piece are, of course, the advertisers 
with their lively allies the advertising men, and our old, 
old friend the speculating builder—-sans eye, sans sense, sans 
training—sans, even, sufficient cash for the effective doing 
of his job. 


* x x 


A very ingenious device for advertising in the skies 
has been patented by the famous pioneer aviator, Louis 
Bleriot. By means of it a gigantic banner with any strange 
device may be unfurled in the heavens from an aeroplane 
and inform the inhabitants of an area of from sixty to 
one hundred square miles at any given moment, of what 
is for sale. No doubt a specially loud engine will be fitted 
to ensure that no one shall miss it, while free samples 
attached to miniature parachutes can obviously be floated 
down upon the gaping citizens. Thus doth man blazon 
his proud victories over matter—and mind. 
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One of the most encouraging of recent obiter dicta of 
the politicians is the golden sentence from a speech by 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, the Minister of Transport. “It 
ought to be impossible for such a place as Peacehaven to 
exist.” This should be sung lustily in all the schools 
once at least every day and we can easily think of less 
appropriate and seemly anthems for the evening services of 
our national church. 


x x x 


The Wrothamites rejoice, and we with them, that the 
line of pylons passes to the west of the threatened village : 
and all is as well as it can be in the circumstances. 


* * * 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
Sir,—We notice in the third paragraph of the second 
column on page 201 of your April issue that there is possibly 
a little misapprehension with regard to our position vis-a-vis 
Road and Garage Signs. In case there is any, we should 
like to repeat once more that we have no road or garage 
signs anywhere in the country. We withdrew all that we 
could some years ago, and those still in existence are not 
our property but are the signs which the proprietors have 
refused to let us remove. We continue to use all the 
persuasion we can with the proprietors of these signs and 
a few come down every week. 
Yours faithfully, 
For Shell-Mex Limited, 
J. C. BEDDINGTON, 
Publicity Manager. 
Shell Corner, 
Kingsway, W.C.2. 








FOR OIL 


Brighton: 48 Grand Parade. (T7e/.: Brighton 2683) 








Full particulars on request. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Ideal Works, HULL, Yorks. 


Showrooms: 
London: Ideal House, Great Marlborough Street, W.1 


BURNING 
IDEAL BOILERS 


BRITANNIA AND “H” SERIES 


Where it is desired to burn oil instead 
of solid fuel, Ideal Boilers are readily 
adaptable. They are admirably suited 
for the purpose, and are used with widely 
varying types of burners. 


Efficient combustion is assured in the 
large fire chamber, while the heated gases 
are effectively absorbed in the flues, the 
travel of which is improved by the in- 
sertion of special baffles. 


Minimum of fire-bricking necessary. 


Readily convertible for solid fuel if 
required. 


LIMITED. 


Birmingham: 35 Paradise Street 
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NORTH AMERICA . EUROPE 


CANADA: Toronto, Calgary, St. Hyacinth'’s, New 





ASIA 


Westminster. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
BRAZIL: Leopoldina, Mocca, Pernambuco. 
ARGENTINE: S. Rosario, Hipodromo, Buenos Aires, 
San Fernando, Santa Fe. 
CHILE: Antofagasta. 


AFRICA 


RHODESIA: Wankie. 






FRANCE: Calais, Alais, Metz, Biarritz, Cirey-sur- JAPAN: Tokio. 


Vesouze. 

SPAIN: Barcelona, Port Bou, Bilbao. 

PORTUGAL: Ordem Mines. 

NORWAY: Hagevik, Oslo. 

SWEDEN: Gefle, Stockholm, Boras, Olstrocken, 
Gothenburg, Orebro, Molndal, Malmo, Kristine. 
hamm, Skofda, Kalman, Partille, Lund, Norrkoping. 


CHINA: Hong Kong, Honan, Shanghai, Tientsin. 

INDIA: Simla, Perambur, Assam, Narculdanga, 
Dohad, Karachi, (Kultfi, Pahartali, Cawnpore, 
Lucknow, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Ahmedabad. 

PERSIA: Abadan, Ahway. 

CEYLON: Colombo, Kandy. 

PALESTINE: Jerusalem. 

BURMA: Rangoon. 

MALAY PENINSULA: Singapore, Penang. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE: Cape Town. 

SIERRA LEONE- Freetown 

GOLD COAST: Takoradi. 

NATAL: Wentworth, near Durban. 

EGYPT: Alexandria, Ismailia, Montazah, Aboukir, 
Cairo, Heliopolis. 













HOLLAND: Amsterdam, Scheveningen . 
DENMARK : Copenhagen. INDIAN OCEAN: Mauritius. 

NEW ZEALAND: Wellington, Christchurch. 
MALTA: Veletta. JAMAICA: Kingston. 
GIBRALTAR. BARBADOS, 


All over the World Mellowes ramifications permit the speedy and economical erection of 
fine roof glazing. When maximum light and absolute protection from the weather under 
all climatic conditions is the aim Mellowes Eclipse Glazing is used as a matter of course. 


The patent Mellowes glazing bar is made of steel covered with lead, making it resistant to 
climatic changes and rustproof—without any need for painting at any time. 


MELLOWES & CO., LTD., SHEFFIELD AND LONDON 
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TRADE AND CRAFT. 


Trade and Craft. 


The publication of an interesting catalogue on interior decora- 
tion which Heal & Son have just issued is very opportune. 
Heal’s has long been known as an oasis in that most depressing 
mahogany-coloured desert, the Tottenham Court Road, and now 
that the exponents of the fake antique are beginning to feel 
the tide turn against them and, still with an eye to business, are 
turning their hand to the fake “ modern,’ Heal’s still stands as 
a store where the genuine work may be found. There is also 
the question of prices which has ultimately to be faced, and a 
catalogue which proves that good designs may be had without 
paying outrageous prices is still a revelation to some people. 
There is an introduction by Noel Carrington on tradition and 
contemporary furniture, and a large number of attractive 
illustrations—each with a detailed price list. 


New methods necessitate new materials, and new materials 
induce new methods. Modern interior decoration has naturally 
resulted in experiments in new materials. One of these, a 
new idea in wall-coverings, is a plastic paint called Sankmar. 
Sankmar is a powder which, mixed with water, is applied, then 
‘textnred,’’ by which means a large variety of surfaces may 
be given to it, and then finally the colour applied. Its chief 
virtues—the makers definitely state-—are that it does not 
crack or peel, is washable, when glazed is waterproof, is fire- 
resisting and sound-proof. Its chief defect is that the rough 
texture of the surface is liable to form a dust-trap, though 
the fact that it is washable presumably counteracts this 
weakness to a certain extent. 


o> 
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We regret that in the April issue of the REVIEW, in a note 
on the works of the Tunnel Portland Cement Company, the 
name Tunnel was omitted. The illustration which accom- 
panied the note was of the company’s wharves on the 
Thames. 


Redalon, which is made by Redalon Limited, is a liquid 
applied to the surface of cement to delay the hardening 
process. It was this liquid which was supplied by Redalon 
Limited to the Oratory Central Schools, Chelsea, London. 


THE HALL OF DARIUS. 
TOR SALE. A beautiful and remarkable architectural reproduction 
of the Great Hall, or Apadana, of Darius and Artaxerxes at Persepolis, 
the ancient Capital of Persia. This was erected by the eminent surgeon, 
Sir John Bland Sutton, at 47 Brook Street, W.1, in 1905. This house 
has recently been acquired by Claridge’s Hotel for the purposes of 
extension. The Daily Graphic in 1905 said: ‘‘ The wonderful walking 
Lions and the Archers of the bodyguard of Darius in coloured tiles are 
amongst the most interesting specimens of ancient art with all the 
charm of their original colouring, and the harmony is completely 
satisfactory. The Apadana of Mr. Bland Sutton is one of the greatest 
triumphs of reproductive and retrospective art in all Europe.”’ The 
room can be viewed at any time on application to the Manager of 
Claridge’s Hotel and will be sold in situ. Purchaser would be required 
to remove the tiles, columns, etc., by the third week in July 1930, as 
the house will be pulled down in August. The Hall measures 40 feet 
square. Photographs will be sent on application to the Manager, Claridge’s 
Hotel, Brook Street, W.1. 








SALAMANDRE blanc and SALAMANDRE jaune. 








Supervising Engineers and Contractors : 
Edcaster, Ltd. GROSVENOR HOUSE, 

The North or corresponding Block is now (1929) in course of erection. 

The exterior stone-work of the above building 

is Salamandre Blanc. 

These stones, Salamandre Blanc and Sala- 

mandre Jaune, are “ full of character.” 

No other stones approach them in “ quaintness,” 

with their more or less Travertin texture. 


A good natural stone. 


of exposure. 


PARK LANE, 
They are very durable and easily dressed. 
The Stonewhich rapidly becomes calloused or case- 


hardened when dressed and fixed in the building. 
The Stone which has not decayed after centuries 





Architects : 


wie, Simpson & Guthrie, FF.R.I.B.A., with 
LONDON, W. = 


Edwin Lutyens, R.A. as Consultant, 

View of the South Block (Erected 1927-1928). 
Salamandre stone is most reasonable in price. 
Remember ! Salamandre is quarried in France 
and worked and carved in England. It is 
carried in British Boats, handled by British 
Dock Labour, and worked and carved by 
British Artisans. 


Samples and all information as to cost to be obtained from Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Ireland : 


Telephone: 
PUTNEY 1666 


GREENWAY & LUDLOW, LTD. 


STEVENAGE WHARF, STEVENAGE ROAD, FULHAM, S.W.6 


STONE AND MARBLE 
MERCHANTS 
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